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PHILLIP DAMON 


The Iliad and the Idea of History 


I’m going to preface my remarks on Homer with a slightly 
dark saying from an essay by Jacques Maritain entitled “Dante's 
Innocence and Luck.” In this essay Mr. Maritain congratulates 
Dante on his good fortune in having lived during the fourteenth 
century, on the grounds that this century was an especially lucky 
period for poetry — lucky because it was a period when a great 
civilization was on the verge of decline. During periods like this, 
“the vital force of a civilization meets with historical conditions 
which have ceased to be appropriate to it, but the force is still intact 
for one moment, in the sphere of spiritual creation, and gives its 
last fruit there, while the freedom of poetry avails itself of the decay 
of social disciplines and ethos.” One of the things that Mr. Maritain 
seems to me to mean by this generalization is that a poet who lives 
when a traditional, long-lived culture is beginning to break up, has 
the advantage of inheriting a system of ideas which is still widely 
understood and emotionally powerful, but which no longer makes 
quite as much sense as it used to. In such a situation the artist is 
faced with the challenge of making his own sense of these ideas, of 
coming to personal terms with them, and of giving them an 
imaginative meaning that can replace some of the literal, factual 
meaning that has begun to drain out of them. I take it that Mr. 
Maritain is suggesting that great poetry is sometimes born out of 
this kind of challenge. Therefore: Dante's luck. 
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I plan to talk about Homer’s “luck” in something like Mr. 
Maritain’s sense of the word. At least I am going to try to indicate 
how the forces of cultural transition in Homer’s own century affected 
his poetic art, and provided some of the intellectual and emotional 
tension that gives the Iliad its narrative energy and its tragic power. 
I admit that there is no universal agreement about just what Homer's 
own century was. You can find modern guesses running all the 
way from the tenth to the sixth century B.C. But the most fashion- 
able opinion right now is that the Iliad was composed during the 
third quarter of the eighth century B.C. — sometime between 750 
and 725, and the case that has been built up for this date seems to 
me very strong. Homer has always been regarded as the earliest 
Greek poet whose work has survived, and the date I have mentioned 
leaves him just that, but not by very much. It puts him within a 
generation of Archilochus, the first and greatest of the Greek poetic 
satirists. It puts him within perhaps seventy-five years of Alcman, 
the inventor of the choral lyric, and well within a hundred years of 
Thales, the first .of the so-called Milesian nature-philosophers. Now, 
the names of Archilochus, and Alcman, and Thales, are ones we 
associate with that momentous and rather explosive development 
of Greek speculative thought and introspective literature which is 
generally taken to mark the beginnings of scientific rationalism and 
subjective individualism in Western thought. Books that deal with 
the seventh century are usually full of chapter-headings like “The 
Greek Miracle,” “The Rise of the Individual,” “The Discovery of 
the World Order,” and even “The Discovery of the Mind.” It 
goes without saying that slogans like these are too simple and 
arbitrary. But they do seem at least to point to a clear fact, and 
that fact is that these years were the most obviously dynamic stage 
in the Greeks’ progress away from primitive, mythic modes of 
thought toward more scientific ways of viewing the world and 
more analytic ways of viewing man’s place in it. Historians of 
ancient cultures like to remind us that this progress from myth 
to rationalism ought not to be thought of simply as a process of mass 
maturation from a childlike, regressive, or illogical state of mind 
to a more mature and intellectually developed one. The great 
philosopher of symbolic forms, Ernest Cassirer, spent much of his 
career insisting that myth, like science, represents an intelligent and 
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logical attempt to understand experience, and that the major differ- 
ence between the two is that they start from different presupposi- 
tions about the nature of experience. Our own rationalistic mental 
set tends to see experience as something segmented into classes and 
subclasses, divided into different levels of abstraction, and split into 
dualistic compartments like concrete and abstract, subjective and 
objective, ideal and actual. We instinctively try to understand 
experience by seeing concrete events as embodiments of abstract 
principles or as members of logical categories, and we consequently 
tend to set up a considerable distance between the concreteness of 
the events and the abstractness of the conceptions by which we try 
to explain them. The mythic outlook, on the other hand is much 
more synthetic or unitary in its fundamental approach to experience. 
It seems to be more content to take in a given impression as a 
uniformly immediate, concrete whole without trying to analyze it 
into a set of component parts or locate it with respect to more 
abstract concepts. It tends to explain a particular concrete event by 
imagining another particular concrete event, by telling an explana- 
tory anecdote, by drawing an image or some sort of material con- 
figuration whose complexities and interrelations furnish a kind of 
visible working model of the original event. The distance between 
perception and explanation is thus considerably smaller than it is 
for us. Both the fact and the concept are equally physical and 
sensuous, not necessarily because the mythic outlook is less logical 
than ours, but perhaps because its subconscious assumptions about 
the structure of reality have led it, quite logically, to different con- 
clusions about the most meaningful ways to investigate and 
explain it. 

Homer's thought-world is basically the thought-world of myth. 
His views about such fundamental matters as the meaning of human 
individuality, the sources of human decision, and the nature of 
ethical responsibility all show obvious signs of the primitive tendency 
to look for explanations in externalized, materialized images rather 
than in abstract theories. At the beginning of the Iliad, for example, 
we read that the wrath of Achilles caused untold woe to the Greeks, 
and sent the souls of many brave men to the underworld, but left 
the men themselves on the battlefield, to be a prey to the vultures. 
The modern reader is usually puzzled by this emphatic identification 
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of the men’s selves with their bodies rather than with their souls, 
until he comes to realize that the body-soul or body-mind dualism 
that characterizes most later thought about the human personality 
has not yet occurred very forcibly to Homer. The Western intel- 
lectual tradition has normally thought of human individuality or 
personal identity as a function of a non-material, non-spatial soul, 
spirit, or mind, but Homer's conceptions on this point have clearly 
not yet reached that level of abstraction. When he speaks of a 
man’s soul or psyche, he is thinking of a material, though free-floating 
physical organ inside a man that keeps him running like a kind 
of generator. When a man is punctured by a spear, he frequently 
stops functioning, and Homer's explanation for this fact is still the 
primitive explanation: that the psyche escapes from the hole like 
air from an inner tube, and is then swept up into a kind of general 
psyche heap under the ground where it continues to lead a material, 
dismally impersonal existence. The psyche, for Homer, is a physical 
organ. It can be bruised, scratched, or otherwise mutilated, and 
the notion that it, as opposed to the body, constitutes the principle 
of human selfhood, just doesn’t occur in the Iliad. So it is not simply 
a matter of literary convention that the average Homeric hero doesn’t 
lead a very rich inner life, as judged by our standards. In trying to 
understand himself and to find the standards by which to judge 
himself, he turns to the external world of public praise and blame, 
or material rewards and visible status symbols, and not to the internal 
world of the conscience, the super-ego, or the interior monologue, 
because this more abstract interior world is still a rather weakly 
developed idea for Homer. It has not yet acquired enough strength 
to make it a very likely source of human decisions and value 
judgments. 

But although such primitive, comparatively unanalytical con- 
ceptions as this still condition Homer's thought very heavily, they 
do not entirely contain it. Homer is, as I observed earlier, fairly 
close in time to the great philosophical revolutions of the seventh 
century B.C.; and there are aspects of the Iliad which suggest that 
he, too, participated in some of the intellectual ferment that accom- 
panied these revolutions. There are a number of places in the epic 
where one can detect a kind of ambiguity or uncertainty arising 
from Homer's treatment of a traditional idea that has, to some 
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extent, gone dead on him, that has lost its intellectual force without 
having been replaced by a satisfactory new idea. There are even 
a few places where Homer seems to offer, indirectly and by a kind 
of negative suggestion, a criticism of some of the age-old concepts 
embedded in the Greek epic tradition, and to be replacing them 
with newer, more rationalistic, and personally more adequate con- 
cepts of his own. One of these concepts is what I have called the 
Idea of History, but before I try to explain what Homer has to 
say on this subject, I'll have to say a little about the poetic resources 
available to Homer for criticizing his tradition, and this in turn 
requires a few remarks on Homer's remarkable relation to that 
tradition. First, a little capsulized history. The ancient Greeks 
believed, and modern scholars still believe that the Iliad (probably 
written, as I said, fairly late in the eighth century) has as its 
historical setting the so-called Mycenaean civilization that flourished 
on the Greek mainland from around 1500 to 1100 B.C., and that 
it deals specifically with events that occurred around 1200 B.C. 
Most of what we know directly about the Mycenaeans and their 
culture we know from two sources. The first of these is the 
archeological evidence unearthed at their capital city, Mycenae, late 
in the nineteenth century by Heinrich Schliemann. The second is 
the information contained in a large mass of Mycenaean official 
documents and government records which have been translated 
during the past five years thanks to the decipherment, in 1952, of 
the script known as Linear B, the form of writing which was used 
by the Greeks during the second millenium B.C. These documents, 
combined with the archeological evidence, have begun to give us 
some inkling of the cultural and politica] situation that prevailed 
in Greece at the beginning of the twelfth century, the time of the 
Trojan War. It has been very startling to everyone concerned to 
discover how much generally accurate, and sometimes specifically 
accurate information Homer possesses about this situation. He also 
possesses a good deal of misinformation, but his knowledge of 
Mycenaean events, institutions, and artifacts is ofen both detailed 
and exact. He makes hundreds of comparatively minute observa- 
tions on such matters as arms and armor, military organization, and 
cultural habits that the research of the past few years has shown to 
be precisely correct. 
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How did Homer get all this information about Mycenae? During 
the twelfth century B.C. the Mycenaean culture was destroyed, as 
totally as any culture has ever been destroyed, by barbarian invaders 
from the north known as the Dorians. The Dorians were extraordi- 
narily good wreckers. They smashed what they found, and they did 
not rebuild. The archeological record suggests that the rich material 
culture of the Mycenaeans was wiped out almost overnight, and 
the four hundred years or so after the Dorians’ entry on the scene 
are appropriately called by historians the Dark Age of Greece. 
Along with Mycenaean art, architecture, and political structure, the 
Mycenaean script also disappeared, and. Greece settled down, under 
Dorian domination, to a long period of total illiteracy, which was 
broken only when the Phoenician script was introduced in the 
eighth century. I have heard it said that this provides the only 
known instance of a people who achieved literacy and then lost it. 
Now, anthropologists tell us that in illiterate societies, memories 
of specific events and situations last for a maximum of about a 
hundred years — about three human generations. Beyond this limit 
the historical past simply does not seem to exist. Explorers have 
sometimes found primitive tribes who had apparently been living 
near the same spot for a long time and have found evidence of 
wars, invasions, and great cultural upheavals that had occurred on 
the spot less than a century before. But the present inhabitants 
knew nothing about these events. They had not been committed 
to writing, and memory of them had perished. 

But the author of the Iliad has a substantial amount of detailed 
information about situations that had existed perhaps fifteen genera- 
tions before his time, across a four hundred year gulf of total illiter- 
acy. The answer to the question of how Homer got this information 
seems to be that he was a poet with a very special kind of poetic 
tradition behind him — the tradition of oral formulaic poetry. This 
kind of oral poetry is not a kind which a poet writes down and 
memorizes and then recites from memory. It is a kind of poetry 
which an illiterate poet composes extemporaneously as he recites; 
traditional oral composition is essentially an improvisation, often on 
a theme selected on the spur of the moment or suggested by the 
audience. Most of what we know about this kind of poetry we 
owe to the American scholar, Milman Parry, who, during the 
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nineteen twenties, discovered and studied the traditions and prac- 
tice of oral narrative poetry in the back regions of modern Yugo- 
slavia. He listened to and transcribed a great mass of poetry on 
subjects drawn from comparatively recent Balkan history, all com- 
posed extempore by illiterate poets. On one occasion, he sat down 
with a poet for two hours a day during a two-week period while 
the poet composed orally a tightly knit, metrically regular epic 
poem about the length of Homer’s Odyssey. How does a poet do 
this sort of thing? He does it, as Parry discovered, by using a 
rigidly formulaic technique. This means that through a long 
apprenticeship in his craft, he has learned a tremendous number 
of traditional formulas or fixed phrases varying in length from a 
few words to ten or fifteen lines. These formulas, which are all in 
metrical form and which pretty well cover the range of situations 
that his kind of poetry deals with, are the units out of which he 
composes his verse. The literate poet can deliberately and slowly 
make his poem out of individual words. The oral poet can’t; he has 
to keep moving, and has to be able to put one line after another 
without deliberation. So he composes by stitching fixed, memorized 
formulas together in ways that are adapted to the episodes he has 
chosen. 

The Iliad is clearly the culminating product of an extremely 
advanced and brilliant oral tradition. It uses the formulaic tech- 
nique with a versatility and power that is far beyond the reach of 
the modern Yugoslavian poets, but its technique seems to be exactly 
the same. One-fifth of the Iliad is composed of lines which are 
repeated from one place to another—many of them repeated dozens 
of times. Almost ninety percent of the lines contain a formulaic 
phrase. This is a very large stock of formulas, and, simply on 
grounds of size alone, it must have taken a long time to develop. 
But there are other reasons beyond size for thinking that many of 
the formulas go back several centuries before Homer’s own time, and 
had been handed down orally from master to apprentice during 
the Dark Age. Much of the Greek of the formulas is as different 
from eighth century Greek as Chaucer’s English is from ours, and 
they contain plenty of phrases which Homer himself no longer 
understands very well. He uses them because his tradition has given 
them to him and because his predecessors have always used them, 
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but he is sometimes quite unsure of their actual meaning. So it is 
these ancient formulas which preserved the knowledge of the 
Mycenaean age that we find in the Iliad. Homer learned his craft 
by memorizing these formulas, and the formulas had embedded in 
them a large amount of specific information about the way men 
lived and fought five hundred years before his own time. 

One result of this formulaic technique is that the way in which 
Homer can describe a scene or an action, or the way in which he 
can express an idea, is to a very considerable extent circumscribed 
by the stock of formulas available to him. He has a set of standard, 
formulaic phrases to apply to everything, to a feast, to a funeral 
pyre, to a fallen warrior, and his technique does not provide him 
with the resources for going very far beyond these formulas, and 
saying something about these subjects that had never been said 
before. Oral poets do not and cannot aim at this kind of originality. 
The same thing applies to the attitudes and the values of Homer's 
heroes. These are also expressed formulaically, which means, that 
within certain limits, the heroes tend more or less to hold the same 
views on the major concerns of human existence. They may argue 
over specific issues, but in general they share a common and, so to 
speak, formulaic view of life. Whenever a Homeric hero attempts 
to formulate an ethical idea, everything he says about it is likely 
to be exactly what somebody else says about it somewhere else in 
the poem. It follows that Homer is not well provided with means 
for letting one of his heroes give a positive and articulate account 
of a new, original, private idea. In particular, the rejection of the 
traditional ideas enshrined in his age-old formulas is not open to 
him in any direct, explicit way. So when we look for signs of 
Homer's intellectual dissatisfaction with the mythic premises of 
his literary tradition, we should not expect to find it clearly and 
precisely enunciated. Instead, we should expect to find it expressed 
in a kind of struggle to make the formulas themselves expressive of 
idas they were not designed to express and were not well adapted 
to express. In other words, Homer’s problem in formulating his 
non-traditional, non-mythic intuitions was very similar to the prob- 
lem faced by the earliest philosophers like Heraclitus, who seem 
to be continually wrestling with an inherited language which had 
always expressed only the concrete images of myth, and to be trying 
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to beat the imagery out of it and make it a suitable medium for ex- 
pressing the abstract ideas that they have intuited. Heraclitus isn’t 
able to say, “Let’s abandon these concrete, animistic terms we've 
always used, and start using abstract, non-pictorial terms like, ‘unity, 
identity, difference, process, change’.” These words aren’t available 
to him, and what we see him doing is twisting, abusing, and doing 
assorted violence to the old terms in an effort to squeeze some of 
the concreteness out of them, and thus suggest his new point of view. 

One point of friction between Homer and his tradition concerns 
what I’ve called my title: “The Idea of History.’ This phrase usually 
implies the philosophy of history, but I don’t mean anything that 
ambitious. I mean by it simply the idea that an empirical, historical 
attitude toward events is a possible and significant attitude to adopt. 
To clarify what I mean by historical attitude, I'll quote what I take to 
be a relatively non-controversial definition from a recent book on the 
subject. “The central preoccupation of the historian is with the pre- 
cise course of individual events; it is this which he hopes to explain 
and render intelligible. He wants to say precisely what happened 
and, in doing so, to explain why it happened as it did. And this means 
that his attention must be concentrated on the individual events which 
are the immediate object of his scrutiny.” By the idea of history I 
mean the mere awareness that one can meaningfully study the indi- 
vidual event in this way, and that such an event can be rendered 
intelligible. This awareness is something that we take pretty much for 
granted, but it is not a universal one. Primitive cultures often do not 
seem to entertain it very strongly. One of the most substantial inves- 
tigations of the primitive attitude toward the historical event is con- 
tained in Mircea Eliade’s study of the Retour Eternel, the Myth 
of the Eternal Return. Eliade has shown pretty clearly that there is a 
pervasive tendency in primitive cultures to regard all human institu- 
tions and all norms of human conduct as having been revealed “in 
the beginning” by some supernatural or mythic agency. And the 
form of this original revelation tends to be accepted as an archetype, 
as a definitive model for all subsequent activity, and meaningful 
human experience is viewed as a series of imitations or recreations 
of the archetype. Without going into all of Eliade’s evidence, I'll 
simply state his conclusion; which is that primitive man tends to 
reject the unique historical action as not very significant in itself. 
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The private response, the individual, personal deed becomes signifi- 
cant only insofar as it can be fitted into some established, archetypal 
pattern. I'll quote his strongest statement of his thesis: “For primitive 
men an object or an act becomes real only insofar as it imitates or 
repeats an archetype. Thus, reality is acquired solely through repe- 
tition or participation; everything which lacks a model is meaningless; 
that is, it lacks reality. Li fe thus has a tendency to become archetypal 
and paradigmatic. The tendency may well appear paradoxical, in 
the sense that the man of a traditional culture sees himself as real only 
to the extent that he ceases to be himself (as a modern observer 
understands the self) and is satisfied with imitating the gestures 
of another.” 

This archetypal view of human activity had a large role in the 
thought-world of Homer's poetry. It was, in fact, a view that his 
ancient poetic tradition had handed down to him as a normal, 
customary one. Throughout the Iliad, the principal -heroes are pre- 
occupied with the archetypal ansecedents of their actions; they are 
always trying to understand and to validate them not simply through 
their individual causes and effects, but through their correspondence 
with some authoritative mythical pattern out of the dim past. The 
figure of Nestor, the aged counsellor of the Achaeans, is rather im- 
portant in this regard. Most modern readers find him a garrulous 
and slightly comic praiser of the good old days. But this isn’t the 
way his associates regard him. You'll recall that he is not merely a 
very old man; like Charlemagne in the Song of Roland, he is prae- 
ternaturally old. He has already outlived two generations of mortal 
men, and is now king among the third. His experience takes him 
back to what, as we've seen, primitive cultures regard as the very 
edge of human history. He is a figure out of the dim mythic past 
which is the receptacle of patterns to which later men look for guid- 
ance and meaning. When he speaks of his youth, he is not simply 
talking about the “good old days. He is talking about the days which 
were still close to the mythical beginnings of things when patterns 
of conduct were still being revealed to men through an order of ex- 
perience that is no longer available to them. Things were different 
then; men were different; their relation to the world of non-men 
was different; and, as Nestor never tires of pointing out, the job of 
the lesser men who follow them is to imitate them to the best of their 
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limited ability. And the Greek heroes, from Agamemnon on down, 
always listen respectfully and agree; his view of the past and its 
meaning for the present is their view too. So the archetypal view of 
life is given to Homer and is central to his own thoughts about life, 
but it is not, I think, given to him as an unconscious or unexamined 
premise. He has begun to worry about it, perhaps even to speculate 
about it, and to feel that it is somehow inadequate to his own appre- 
hension of what is most meaningful and valuable in human experi- 
ence. These worries, speculations, and feelings seem to me bound up 
in Homer’s picture of his main character Achilles, the greatest of 
the Greek heroes and the protagonist of the tragedy that is the subject 
of the Iliad. You’ll remember that at the beginning of the Iliad, Achilles 
is mortally insulted by the Greek commander-in-chief, Agamemnon. 
In a desperate and characteristically physical effort to preserve his 
honor and his status, he withdraws from the Trojan War along with 
his men, and gives Agamemnon and the other Greeks a chance to see 
how far they can get without him. They can’t get very far; in Achil- 
les’ absence, the Trojans take the offensive and hem the Greeks in 
among their own ships. The Greek position is desperate, and Aga- 
memnon is finally forced to ask Achilles for help. But Achilles is by 
now a badly confused and tension-ridden man. He rightly mistrusts 
the spirit in which Agamemnon makes his request; he sees it as an 
effort to buy him off with gifts, and he is determined not to be 
bought. But the spectacle of the Greek defeat is extremely painful to 
him, and in this spiritual turmoil, he tries to work out a compromise. 
He will not rejoin the battle himself, but will allow his friend and 
companion, Patroclus, to put on his own armor, the armor of Achilles, 
and go out as a kind of proxy. So Patroclus goes out, and Hector 
kills him. When Achilles hears the news of his friend’s death, he 
falls into a frantic, uncontrollable fury, directed partly at Hector but 
mostly at himself. He knows that his desperate efforts to save his 
own honor have now damaged it irreparably. His sworn companion 
has been killed while he sat in his tent idle. In a blind fury he goes 
out to find Hector, and when he finds him, simply crushes him, 
mutilates the body, drags it around the walls of Troy, and refuses to 
give it up for burial. After several days of irrational grief, Achilles’ 
wrath begins to cool, and he begins to look back in horror on what 
he has done. His brutal, unheroic treatment of Hector has not im- 
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proved matters; it has, if anything, stained his reputation even more, 
and he understands at last, with a bitter resignation, that in trying to 
save the thing he loved best, his own honor among men, he has 
come very close to ruining it. He returns Hector'’s body, and with 
an almost inhuman indifference, the indifference of a man who has 
somehow survived his own death, he presides over the burial cere- 
monies of Patroclus, and the action of the Iliad is complete. 

In the course of this action, Achilles has suffered a series of 
hammer blows that have put him further and further outside his 
society, until at the end we see a man utterly isolated from all the 
ideals and all the customary responses of the Grecian nobility. His 
personal defeat, his tragedy, has undermined for him all the con- 
ventional guides, norms, and standards; they have failed him and 
in a way destroyed him, and by the end of the poem he has clearly 
come to see the heroic ideals of Agamemnon and Ajax and Ulysses 
as hollow and contradictory. He is driven back, as no one else in 
the poem is, upon himself, and made sensitive to the uniqueness of 
his own experience. He has had more to lose than anyone else, and 
has lost, he feels, in a way that no one else has ever lost before. And 
one can observe him working clumsily and inarticulately toward an 
idea beyond the range of his contemporaries—that his own unique 
experience and his own private attitude toward it will, from now 
on, provide his life with whatever value and significance it may have. 
He will consult his private criteria independently of the public ones, 
since the public, traditional ones have proven so inadequate. But 
Achilles does not have, or rather Homer can not provide him with, 
the ethical vocabulary to give a positive, explicit expression to his 
new insight. Instead, the insight has to be expressed negatively by a 
kind of blundering, emotional assault on the formulas by which the 
Greek nobility gave expression to their traditional ethical views— 
which is to say to the archetypes that embodied the norms of conduct 
which they accepted. Achilles becomes, during the course of the 
poem, a man who never appeals to mythic examples, and a man who 
refuses to accept them, or at least to accept them at face value from 
anyone else. He has no examples of his own to propose; all he can do, 
all Homer can show him doing, is rejecting, distorting, and ironically 
misusing the examples of others. After the death of Patroclus, for 
instance, Agamemnon attemps to justify and to explain, both to him- 
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self and the others, his foolishness in insulting Achilles in the first 
place. He claims to have been blinded by Até, divinely sent mental 
blindness, and he then offers a long story to show that Zeus, king of 
the gods as Agamemnon is king of men, had once been blinded by 
Até also and had necessarily had to suffer the consequences. This 
is a characteristic gambit—returning to a great mythical example and 
trying to fit one’s actions into the framework of that example. ‘This 
is the kind of story that ordinarily commands automatic assent, but 
Achilles’ only reply to it is, “Do whatever you want to do; give me gifts 
or keep them. I don’t care. But at least let’s not waste time with these 
deceptive stories.” All the way through the Iliad we see Achilles mak- 
ing this kind of destructive criticism of mythic examples, emotionally 
denying that the patterns have any relevance to his case. The mental 
outlook that produces this flow of archetypal stories has lost its validity 
for him. And when he does not reject a story of this sort, we see 
him reinterpreting the story to fit his own view of his situation—in 
other words, not conforming to the traditional moral of the story 
but making the story conform to him. In the ninth book of the Iliad, 
Achilles’ old tutor, Phoinix, tries to persuade him to give up his 
anger and accept Agamemnon’s gifts by telling him the story of 
Meleager, and offering Meleager’s conduct as a model for Achilles’ 
decision. He begins his story with a characteristic appeal to its an- 
tiquity. “We have heard of the fame of men of olden times, and 
of the way these warriors behaved whenever furious wrath came 
upon them. They could be appeased by gifts and by entreaty. I 
myself bear in mind an example from the old days, not from yesterday, 
and I will tell it here among my friends.” Meleager, as Phoinix tells 
the story, once became angry at his companions during a war, and 
withdrew from the battle just as Achilles has. His companions 
offered him gifts, and he refused them. But when the enemy was 
beginning to menace his own quarters, he did relent. He fought 
the enemy, defeated them, and saved his friends. Achilles does not, 
on this occasion, simply ridicule the story; he answers Phoinix 
courteously and even seems to be thinking the story over. But when 
he gives his final answer, one can see that he has responded not to 
the traditional moral that Phoinix appealed to, but to a subsidiary 
point that Phoinix presumably attached no importance to. “Tell 
Agamemnon,” he says, “that I will begin to think of returning to 
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the war only when Hector has reached the ships and the huts of the 
Myrmidons, as he slaughters the rest of the Greeks. But about my 
own hut and my own ship I imagine that Hector will be stopped, 
eager though he may be for battle.” “I'll accept your example,” 
Achilles seems to be saying, “but not in the way you do. You claim 
that the story shows that the men of old could be appeased by gifts 
and entreaty. I see a meaning in it that suits me better. Meleager 
rejoined the battle merely to defend his own life and his own pos- 
sessions. That’s the part of the story that I choose to model myself 
upon. I'll fight when Hector reaches my own hut and not before.” 
Often throughout the Iliad Achilles is faced with the archetypal 
story, the mythic example which the rest of his society automatically 
accepts as a criterion of judgment and decision, and each time he 
either rejects it or accepts it on his own private terms. Ina mythically- 
oriented world, he is alone in questioning the validity ‘of these 
authoritative patterns as a guide for his own conduct. He has no 
substitute patterns of his own to propose, and it is in the nature of 
his situation that he cannot have. But in his awkward, emotionally 
confused assault on the archetypal norms of his contemporaries, 
Homer seems to suggest what his traditional style and subject matter 
do not permit him to express clearly and explicitly; that Achilles’ 
isolation is not merely the result of a physical conflict with his com- 
rades, but the result of a different way of seeing things. Achilles 
has unwillingly and, so to speak, accidentally found meaning in the 
uniqueness of his own extraordinary suffering; he has stumbled 
upon a source of value outside the traditionally authenticated area 
of significant experience. He is the first indiv idualist, but he does 
not know and has no way of finding out, how to formulate his indi- 
vidualism. All he can do is protest excitedly and often a little 
incoherently against the anti-individual, anti-historical paradigms 
which are continually being offered to him. But even this negative 
protest puts Homer in the company of those revolutionary figures 
of the sixth and seventh centuries who finally did find out how to 
formulate the ideas that seem to be buzzing around inside Achilles’ 
head, and who began consciously to focus on “the precise course of 
individual events,” in their own lives and the lives of others, and 
who invented in the process autobiography, subjective lyric poetry, 


and history. 
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BARBARA HULL 


The Fish 


Once when I was a child, 
My father threw a spotted fish 
At my feet. Sun struck 
Foam-bright scales, and then 


I saw its eyes. Salt-blood 
Sprayed my lap and hair. 


The boat rose high among 
Sharp swells. The river caught 
My hand and turned it hard 
Against my wrist. ‘Taut line 
Ran slick along my neck; 

And my father hit the fish 
Until it was still. 
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Observations on the Criticism 
of Yvor Winters 


1—Winters and the Naturalists 


In the various surveys and studies of modern criticism it has 
~ occasionally been the lot of Yvor Winters to be placed among the 
“new critics’—that somewhat amorphous collection of reviewers and 
thetors, poets and pundits who have controlled the chief machines 
of literary activity and education during the past three decades. But 
he has not enjoyed the honor, and he is right; he does not fit very 
well. There are some similarities: for example, like them he has 
a deep interest in the details of poetic language and form; he has 
developed his abilities as an explicator of poems to a high level of 
professionalism; he has been essentially a poet and critic, not a 
philosopher or a scholar; and he has employed a deductive kind of 
dialectic in his literary theory and his analyses of literary works. 
But the differences, as always, are more instructive. 


The great mass of new critics from Brooks to Bodkin has been 
Cin spite of the strong theological motives which many of them 
reveal) a mass of naturalists and mechanists of one sort or another 
— Jungian, Bergsonian, Freudian, Marxian — who share one central 
and controlling belief, that poetry is a verbal-semantic-mythic stuff 
existing in the very nature of man in this world, to be analyzed as 
one would analyze any biological or geological phenomenon in order 
to understand its properties, how it behaves, and what it is good for 
in the life of man (and, as some imply, according to the design of 
Providence). What is poetry? The most influential section of the 
group replies: it is language possessing an extraordinary degree of 
particularity, complexity, plurisignation, and paradox. What is it 
about? It is “about” the life of man; for what else could it be about, 
since language is the repository of all human experience? Why is 
poetry so complex and paradoxical? It is complex and paradoxical 
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because the life of man, as anyone will tell you, is complex and 
paradoxical. Where is it found? It may be found in poems, but 
not necessarily or only there; for poetry, like protein or iron, is in the 
nature of man. 


To most of these critics, in short, poetry is a natural substance 
ordered and ordained by deeper forces than the mere intentions and 
actions of men. The whole notion of the poet’s “intention,” they 
say, is a fallacious and heretical construction of human vanity, and 
they call us to look rather at the subterranean faults, the fire and 
brimstone, that cause the semeiotic-mythic ground-swells and tidal 
waves in which the poet tumbles helplessly. ‘They are not interested 
in poetry, or in any human art, but in the manifest signs of super- 
human (or subhuman) power, good and evil, in the utterances of 
men. The concepts of human “art” and “artistry,” though not 
abandoned (paradox is pervasive), are thus rendered virtually mean- 
ingless, by an inhumanistic, anti-technical kind of pseudo-Calvinism 
in which the central question is not one of the achievements of men 
but of the natural condition and behavior of man in this world. 


Clearly Yvor Winters does not belong, and therein lies his 
greatest virtue as critic and teacher. However strongly one may dis- 
agree with one or another of his particular doctrines or judgments, 
one must applaud his rather lonely but intrepid insistence that the 
question of poetry is a question of writing poems, that poems are 
the product of human artistry, not of natural mechanisms, of human 
action and choice, not of some kind of fortunate pomel-tropism. The 
poet, in his view, not only is responsible for his poems (and for the 
poetry of them), but can and ought to know his responsibility; and 
the task of the critic is to examine and evaluate both what the poet 
tries to do and how well he does it. 


After the dark, depressive pages of so much of modern criticism, 
it is thus encouraging to find Mr. Winters urging that if I want to 
write a poem I can, by deliberate choice and skill, get rid of the 
ambiguity and confusion of mind with which I begin, that I can, 
if I choose Cand if I have learned how), make statements that not 
only are my own but are clear. And it is refreshing to find him 
arguing that the language of poetry is a special kind of language not 


because it is an intensification of the inherent paradox and dramatic 
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conflict in all experience, but because the poet works to make his 
words and rhythms express with greater clarity and precision what 
he chooses to express. Mr. Winters calls us to look not at nature 
but at art, not at human “behavior” but at human choice. Thus he 
does noble battle against the modern impulse, so strong even in 
ostensible champions of art and literature, to reduce human intelli- 
gence and craft to the natural functions and substances of biological 
or social organisms in a universe of uncontrollable irony. And that 
is a very great virtue. 


Rational admiration, however, must always have limits, and 
my purpose is not epideictic; it is to raise a few deliberative questions 
about some aspects of Mr. Winters’ critical method which I think 
actually get in the way of our success in emphasizing human artistry 
and achievement, a task which I assume to be the special responsi- 
bility, and opportunity, of the humanistic critic. My principal inter- 
est will be in his conception of the “short poem.” It will be neces- 
sary to abstract and simplify in many ways, because one cannot dis- 
cuss a large system of theoretical and practical criticism, in all its 
concrete detail, at once; but if I prove to be guilty of gross distortion 
I am sure it will not go unnoticed, and I shall have the opportunity 
to learn from my errors. 


2—Mimesis on the High Priori Road 


According to Mr. Winters, the “short poem,” like all poems (all 
literary works in verse), is a statement in words. A poem is like any 
other statement in words in that it proceeds by means of rational 
concepts. But it differs from other kinds of statements in words in 
that the poet takes special pains with the expression of appropriate 
feeling: 


The poet deals with human experience in words. Words are 
symbols of concepts, which have acquired connotation of feeling in 
addition to their denotation of concept. The poet, then, as a result 
of the very nature of his medium, must make a rational statement 
about an experience . . . . But the poet is deliberately employing the 
connotative content of language as well as the denotative: so that 
what he must do is make a rational statement about an experience 
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at the same time employing his language in such a manner as to 
communicate the emotion which ought to be communicated by that 
rational understanding of the particular subject. (The Function of 
Criticism, pp. 160-61) 


He distinguishes further, but in a fairly general and flexible 
way, between “didactic” works in verse and those forms of what has 
commonly been called “imaginative literature” (he prefers to call 
it “artistic literature”) that are written in verse; thus it is apparently 
not the versification as such which produces the special emotive 
qualities of “artistic” poems, though at the same time the versification 
makes a poem, potentially at least, a finer means of expression than 
any work in prose. In a general sense, then, the “artistic poem” 
(as distinct from the merely didactic one) is like the artistic work 
of prose (drama or fiction) in its general rational and emotional 
quality but not in all the characteristics of its medium, and for prac- 
tical purposes we may think of “the short poem” as that relatively 
short artistic literary work in verse of which the familiar examples 
range from the sonnets of Shakespeare to works like Valéry’s Ebauche 
d’un Serpent. It would be possible, of course, to quarrel, as Aristotle 
did, with the distinction between “poetry” and “prose,” but I shall 
accept it here as roughly equivalent to the commonplace distinction 
between prose and verse, and proceed to what I think is more impor- 
tant, the doctrine that the poem is a “statement.” It must be pointed 
out that Mr. Winters uses the term statement in a very general way, to 
include the most indirect acts of communicating a “rational appre- 
hension” of a subject as well as more direct, overt assertions about a 
subject; but there is no reason to suppose that he does not take the 
basic meaning of this concept seriously, and it functions perfectly 
to indicate both what in his view poems are and what they are not, 
essentially rather than incidentally. 


Now, where does such a concept come from? Although to 
many twentieth-century readers of criticism it may seem obviously 
appropriate, I submit that it would have seemed queer indeed to 
most readers two or three centuries ago; and there is nothing in 
either the etymology of the word poem or the history of poetic theory 
in general which logically or empirically compels us to place “the 
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poem” — long or short — in the category of “statement.” We are, 
indeed, more or less required to agree that poems are made of words; 
and since words are, without doubt, the symbols of concepts, all 
poems will, in some sense, possess conceptual meaning. But the 
conclusion that all poems are therefore “statements” would seem 
to be born of a rather serious fallacy. For even if we agree further 
that all poems are made up of verbal statements, we are not compelled 
to agree that every such combination of statements, every whole 
poem, is therefore “a” statement. The logicians have called this the 
fallacy of composition; what is true of the parts is not necessarily 
true of the whole. 

Logicians aside, however, it appears to me that Mr. Winters is 
asserting the impossibility of conceiving that special combination of 
statements in words called “a poem” (especially the short form called 
commonly, but perhaps unfortunately, the “lyric”) as essentially 
anything other than the poet’s own composite statement, direct or 
indirect, about some subject, and this is not merely logically ques- 
tionable; it is false. For example, it is a matter of fact, not of theory, 
that Ben Jonson, in Mr. Winters’ opinion one of the great English 
lyric poets, had no difficulty seeing the poem as something other 
than a poet’s own statement about a subject; I quote from Timber: 
or, Discoveries (1641): “A Poet is that, which by the Greeks is 
call’d . . . [poietes], a Maker, or a fainer: His Art, an Art of imita- 
tion, of faining; expressing the life of man in fit measure, numbers, 
and harmony, according to Aristotle: From the word [poiein], which 
signifies to make or fayne. Hence, hee is call’d a Poet, not hee 
which writeth in measure only; but that fayneth and formeth a 
fable, and writes things like the Truth. For, the Fable and Fiction 
is Cas it were) the forme and Soule of any Poeticall worke, or 
Poeme.” And I have not discovered any one of Jonson’s own short 
poems (those which, following the classical distinctions, he calls 
“Lirike”) which cannot be meaningfully and fruitfully read according 
to this conception of the essential “faining” business of the poet. 
Consider, for example, his “Inviting a Friend to Supper” or “Begging 
Another, on Colour of Mending the Former.” In my view, nothing 
prevents us from conceiving these poems, and many others, as essen- 
tially imitations of human situations or actions — and the evidence 
indicates that this is how Jonson himself conceived them. 
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But Mr. Winters is very clear and definite indeed on this sub- 
ject: “The short poem . . . is not essentially imitative or narrative, 
but expository.” By “imitative” I believe he means here something 
close to what Aristotle meant by the “dramatic manner” of imitation, 
but perhaps even closer to what Plato meant in distinguishing among 
the “drama” as entirely imitative, the epic as a “mixed” form contain- 
ing some imitation and some plain exposition of events, and the 
“pure” form of exposition. For Plato, however, all three of these 
forms or “methods” were also methods of “imitation” in another 
sense, in the sense that they were employed as attempts to image 
reality, whereas in Mr. Winters’ scheme only the drama is neces- 
sarily imitative, since the writer of narrative can do his job by simple 
exposition, and thus, if he writes in verse, become as it were indis- 
tinguishable from the writer of the short poem. But the drama 
is necessarily imitative only in the sense that its method is imitative, 
not in the sense that the essential nature of any literary form is 
“mimesis of” instead of “statement about” experience; and it is 
unfortunate, in Mr. Winters’ view, that any work should have to 
employ an “imitative” method of statement. The method of the 
short poem, at any rate, is essentially expository, not imitative; and 
the various recent attempts to read some lyrics as imitations of some- 
thing, written in the dramatic manner Cin Aristotle’s sense), strike 
Mr. Winters as having an unhappy tendency to put the poems 
“beyond the reach of criticism” as well as “outside of history,” and 
thus as being examples of a mode of analysis about which we had 
better, to say the least, be careful. 

Several years ago, Ronald S. Crane outlined very briefly an 
“hypothetical” analysis of Gray’s Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard, illustrating the principles by which we might develop a poetics 
of the “mimetic” lyric. There was never any assertion in Mr. Crane’s 
argument that this was the only kind of “short poem” ever written or 
that mimetic poetry Gin the Aristotelian sense) is somehow the 
highest or most truly “poetic” kind, and the analysis was performed 
after extensive examination not only of the Elegy itself, but also of 
its place in the history of the lyric and the history of the theory of 
the lyric. Most important of all, the analysis was offered as an 
explanation of the distinctive effect of the poem upon a normally 
sensitive reader, not as an account of the only way in which the 
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poem might be intelligently viewed by historian or critic. In order 
to clarify Mr. Winters’ position on this subject, then, it may be 
useful to quote his recent comment on Mr. Crane’s analysis: 


He asks us to regard the Elegy as an ‘imitative lyric of moral choice 
rather than of action or of mood, representing a situation in which a 
virtuous, sensitive, and ambitious young man of undistinguished birth 
confronts the possibility of his death,’ and so on. Yet if I understand 
this account of the poem, we would have in Crane’s terms a kind of 
dramatic monologue appropriate to the speaker and his peculiar com- 
bination of talent, education, defects, and the like; and we would know 
what kind of young man he was solely from the poem; and the poem 
would therefore be inescapably a perfect achievement, and criticism 
would be forestalled at the outset. Although Crane is a distinguished 
eighteenth-century scholar, and one with a fairly extensive knowledge 
of Renaissance and earlier thought, he fails to apply his knowledge. 
It does not occur to Crane that medieval and Renaissance poetry is 
formally rational and as often as not is formally logical in the tech- 
nical sense; that for well-known historical reasons this structure dis- 
integrates rapidly in the eighteenth century; and that what we see in 
the Elegy is a meditation on death and on certain aspects of life, spoken 
not by an hypothetical young man dramatically rendered, but by 
Thomas Gray and to the best of his ability — a meditation in which 
we can see the rational structure of the great poets far gone in decay 
under the influence of associationism and Shaftesburian sentimentalism. 
If we consider the poem in this light we can criticize it; we can 
evaluate it with reference to other and greater works, Crane puts it 
beyond the reach of criticism, just as he puts it outside of history. 
(Function of Criticism, p. 21.) 


There is a large amount of debatable contention in this comment, 
and I can discuss very little of it here. But how the main conclu- 
sions follow I simply do not understand, unless, perhaps, I am will- 
ing to agree a priori with Mr. Winters that the history and the 
criticism of poems is necessarily the history and the criticism of 
what poets have been as mentalities and have done as “sayers,” as 
composers of rational statements in verse; and not just statements 
in some abstract sense, but their statements as living men in human 
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time. But is this not precisely the point at issue? These matters, 
of course, are not so simple as I myself would like them to be, but 
I respectfully submit that no problem which the literary historian 
or the critic confronts is more important, or more difficult to solve, 
than the problem of exactly what kind of thing a particular poem 


really is. 


Let me offer an hypothetical reading of Mr. Winters’ own short 
“lyric” poem “The Marriage.” It is, in my opinion, one of his finest 
accomplishments in the art of imitating human moral action. It is 
a vivid and convincing portrayal, in the dramatic manner, of an 
act of tribute of a highly admirable kind: a man of real sensitivity 
and of true moral stature acting from that sensitivity and nobility 
to celebrate the relationship which he has with his wife. The 
“subject matter” of the poem does not consist simply of what a man 
says; it consists of a moral act as represented by what he says. And 
the portrayal, the essential mimesis, is excellent: the diction is clear, 
but not commonplace; the strong, graceful, controlled but varied 
movement of the rhythm is not merely in harmony with the strength 
and grace of the man who speaks but actually helps, in many subtle 
ways, to create those elements of his character; and the sequence of 
particular utterances — a moral dialectic progressing without hesita- 
tion, without waste, without irrelevancy through a series of body- 
spirit analogies (built first on reminiscence and then on promises 
about the future) to the final spiritualization of the union — creates 
a complete and beautiful spectacle of a noble man in noble deed. 
The clarity of depiction is marred somewhat by an imperfect pro- 
noun reference in lines 6-7 (“The lacy fronds of carrots... / Their 
flesh sweet on the tongue ....”), a momentary syntactical difficulty 
in line 15 (“And when I found [that] your flesh did not resist”), 
and a somewhat annoying transition between lines 18 and 19 
C“. . . we waited for the day. / When flesh shall fall away... . ”). 


But these defects seem less serious after the first reading. 


This poem, in short, is a successful imitation of a human situa- 
tion of a special sort which has real emotional significance to us. 
This combination of statements in words, like a soliloquy or noble 
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speech in a play, amounts, as a whole, to an imitation, a dramatic 
portrayal, of a human act. It is “dramatic” precisely in the sense 
that there is only one speaker; there is no narrator telling us about 
the act of tribute — we “see” it taking place in the speaker's own 
expression. It is an “imitation” not only in the sense that it is a 
portrayal, but also in the sense that it presents not something which 
has happened but a kind of thing which might conceivably happen; 
and the statements of which it is made are not statements which 
any man in “real life” ever made, but statements which a man of a 
particular kind might conceivably make in performing that par- 
ticular kind of act. To view a poem as an imitation of a human 
act, then, it is not necessary to accept the notion that “imitation” 
implies necessarily an attempt to copy reality. This would be to 
embrace a dogmatic kind of semantics which is not at all justified 
by the history of the term. The conception of imitation which seems 
to me to be a really fruitful instrument of literary criticism is one 
which emphasizes not similarity between the portrayal and some 
notion of true reality C“common” or “ultimate”) but difference: 
the heightenings, the intensifications, the improvements, the reduc- 
tions, the refinements, the embellishments for which the poet himself 
may take artistic responsibility in both the form and the matter of 
his work. Mr. Winters’ poem “The Marriage” is this kind of imita- 
tion; it portrays a man performing a recognizable human act, but 
the man and the act are both “unreal,” in my view, in the sense 
that they are “better” than the ordinary, for human beings ordinarily 
do not manage to conduct themselves so well or to speak such fine 
couplets. It is precisely in this sense that this poem is an imitation 
of a human act — though it must be pointed out that poets are not 
required always to portray things as “better than the ordinary.” 


But, someone might say, this is a wholly improper, if not a 
rather silly, conception of that poem, for obviously Mr. Winters, of 
all people, intended it to be read as his own rational statement about 
a marriage (and apparently his own marriage), a statement, more- 
over, in which he communicates his own moral judgment of that 
marriage — and perhaps of marriage in general, since the generaliz- 
ing power of the lyric is one of its distinctive virtues. 
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I am not sure that my conception of the poem is really 
improper, in every possible sense, in spite of this very reasonable 
protest, but I am willing to concede that there is no a@ priori way in 
which I can prove that I have conceived its true “nature” correctly. 
For my point is precisely that it is impossible to know ahead of time 
what essential kind of thing (expository, rhetorical, biographical, 
mimetic, or what) any particular “short poem“ is going to be. In 
other words, I wish to argue not that the “true” essence of “the” 
artistic short poem is “mimesis of experience” instead of “statement 
or exposition about experience,” but rather that, though I doubt its 
real existence, even if there were a single essence underlying all 
artistic short poems, neither Mr. Winters nor I could say just what 
it is except by an abstract theory produced independently of our 
perception of the actual designs and practices of poets. I say this 
not as some kind of personal dogma. There is no need for dog- 
matism when one is trying only to organize and report his observa- 
tions, and my difficulty is simply that when I take my own experience 
of literature seriously I am at a loss to know how to assert the true 
essential nature even of one particular poem, let alone a whole 
class of poems, without looking into the matters of intentions, 
observable qualities, and effects in considerable detail. And the gene- 
tic, formal, material, and affective differences among (for example) 
Ralegh’s Nymph’s Reply, Dryden’s Macflecknoe, Pope’s Moral Essay 
No. 2: To a Lady, and Gray’s Elegy seem to me — and this is per- 
haps where I become a scholar instead of a critic — to be so important 
as to require us to treat with real skepticism any abstract theory about 
the universal nature of “the” short poem. Such skepticism is a 
rational attitude, I think, so long as we do not wish to hide the 
indemonstrable assumption upon which, in part, it is based: I 
assume simply that the poets themselves, whether by conscious 
choice or by habit, are responsible not only for the qualities of their 
“subject matter,” “method,” and “style” — terms which actually tend 
to beg the question — but also for the essential nature of the whole 
literary objects which they write. I do not believe that the arts of 
poetry were, or are being, created by any inhuman force; and thus 
why the poet should not have the power to determine what he is 
doing as a poet is obscure to me. And according to my experience 
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it is clear that there are many short poems for which the analytical 
terms probably ought not to be “subject,” “theme,” “method,” and 
“style” at all, but rather “object of imitation,” “manner of imitation,” 
“means of imitation,” and “proper effect” — or something of the sort. 


The irony here is that these are historical matters of the utmost 
importance, which must be dealt with before the criticism of particu- 
lar poems, as whole poems Cif this is indeed what we are interested 
in), can be, except perhaps by accident, anything more than impres- 
sionistic or irrelevant — irrelevant, that is, to the artistic task which 
the poet actually assumed. There is nothing to prevent us from 
arguing, from theory, that poets have no business assuming certain 
kinds of tasks. But to argue, as Mr. Winters has, that the critically 
important difference between Gray's Elegy and a poem of the Renais- 
sance (any poem will do) is not a matter of any possible essential 
difference in the kinds of things which the poets were composing, 
but rather of the “decay” of the true rational structure of the lyric 
in the eighteenth century “under the influence of associationism 
and Shaftesburian sentimentalism” is to be guilty in a very special 
— and, I regret to say, highly deterministic — w ay of what I have 
elsewhere called the ‘ fallacy of universal intention.” It is a “material” 
fallacy, not a “formal” one; that is, it is produced not so much by 
imperfect reasoning as by a preference for abstract critical theory 
and abstract “historical” generalizations over simple historical facts 
and the actual observable characteristics of poems. But it is a fallacy, 
of course, only because the statements of which the argument in 
question is composed are intended as statements of historical and 
experiential fact, and I suspect that Thomas Gray would be just as 
dumbfounded by Mr. Winters’ account of the Elegy as anyone 
might be by my account of “The Marriage.” 


And yet the trouble is not alone with facts; the theory itself is 
questionable. Mr. Winters has often asserted that, because the 
essential business of the short poem involves rational statement 
about experience, its ideal “form” is “logic” — by which he seems 
to mean an innate “rational” pattern not merely for the abstract 
relations of propositions (which might be employed even by an 
irrationalist or a fool) but for the ‘apprehension and ordering of 
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truth itself. My own view is that logic, formal and material, 
dialectical and causal, is extremely useful in philosophy or science 
and in various kinds of persuasive writing (in prose or verse), and 
may be a basis of human action in particular cases; but the poet, as 
poet, is not required to be a philosopher or an orator, and the problem 
of writing at least one kind of short poem seems to be a problem 
essentially of making, not of logical reasoning as such, though there 
is no reason why a lot of logical reasoning ought not to be involved 
in the act of making such poems. The essential “subject matter” or 
“substance” of this kind of short poem, however, is not the poet's 
rational-emotional statement about something, but his portrayal of a 
recognizable human action. I use the term action here in a very 
general sense, to include such activities as contemplation, introspec- 
tion, and moral choice as well as those involving a distinct recipient 
of the activity, as in the forms of deliberative persuasion, or in con- 
demnation or celebration. And the proper “form” is not necessarily 
the form of “logic” (though it may sometimes be), or even of 
“rational discourse,” but the form of that particular action, whether 
it is logical or rational or not. Mr. Winters’ use of the term rational 
is ambiguous (sometimes it is merely definitory, sometimes evalu- 
ative), but in my view the argument that the poet must make a 
“rational statement” because he uses words (which are symbols of 
concepts) is fallacious: in effect, it assumes what it is supposed 
to prove, that the words in the poem are there essentially as parts of 
an act of discourse by the poet, when obviously they may be there 
as parts of an act of discourse by a character “created” by the poet. 
That the poet may also be attempting to communicate his own 
rational understanding of that character and his discourse I should 
never wish to dispute, and I think the “great” works of poetry, 
mimetic and non-mimetic, are those in which, all other things being 
equal, one can perceive a real greatness in the poet’s mind. This 
is to me a commonplace truth without the assumption of which 
the serious study of literature would be difficult to justify. But none 
of this requires us to agree that the arts of poetry are essentially arts 
of “reasoning” and “saying” and not at all arts of “making,” or even 
that the greatness of the poet’s mind is exclusively a “philosophical” 
or “expository” kind of greatness. 


SPECTRUM 


The most important question is thus one of method of in- 
quiry, and of the consequences of one’s choice of method. To 
know the “true” essence of something like “the short poem” (as 
distinct from the different kinds of things which the poets have 
actually, at least in their view, attempted to compose) I think one 
must either enjoy a special divine communication (such as Socrates 
enjoyed) or perform some kind of dialectical deduction from a 
general a priori truth, in such a way as to establish the universal 
purpose of all who claim the name of poet, even of those who them- 
selves conceive the poet’s purpose or role in human society in some 
radically different way. It is such a deduction which Mr. Winters 
has offered. He has said that the “final cause” of artistic literature 
(as distinct from merely didactic literature and the writings of 
philosophers and scientists) is the rational and emotional evaluation 
of human experience. But it is not obvious in any experiential sense 
that this is “the” purpose of artistic literature. This principle is 
deduced, in the most direct possible way, from a more general con- 
ception of the essential purpose of man: man is a rational animal, 
and his essential task in this life is the fullest realization of his 
nature. “Rational” means here something like “capable of dis- 
cursive reasoning,” but it also implies an ideal state of mind and 
action in which “passion,” as nearly as our condition will allow, is 
perfectly controlled. Man is thus primarily not a “scientific” or a 
“productive” creature (though these qualities are compatible with 
his essential nature) but a “moral” creature, and human artistry, 
particularly in an art whose medium is language, must be the 
employment of discursive reason about experience with a view to 
the improvement of our rational understanding of that experience 
so that we may reach, or approximate, the fullest “wisdom” of which 
we are capable. As Mr. Winters has himself put it: “The conception 
which I am trying to define is a conception of poetry as a technique 
of contemplation, of comprehension, a technique which does not 
eliminate the need of philosophy or of religion, but which, rather, 
completes and enriches them” (In Defense of Reason, pp. 21-22). 
The end of poetry in general is thus not essentially different from 
the ultimate end of man himself — at least from man’s own point 
of view — but is actually, so to speak, a “mode” of that end; and 
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the good poem is the most highly sensitive and refined means of 
realizing it which men have at their disposal. This is, I hasten to 
admit, a drastic simplification of what Mr. Winters has said on this 
subject during a long and productive career; but even in such a 
brief account of the approach as this it is easy to see the chief source 
of his conception of the true expository nature of the short poem, 
and to grasp the elementary fact that such a conception is not one 
in which the observable differences among the kinds of things 
which various poets believe they are composing, and the different 
special ends for which they compose, are much to the point. 


The writers of the short poem have done very well, if one regards 
them over a long period, and they are definitely alive today; but I am 
convinced that greater achievements are possible in the short poem and 
that we would have a better chance of such achievement if we could 
bring ourselves to understand the nature of the form and the fact that 
this form is the greatest, of all forms the one most suited to communi- 
cation among those who are wholly civilized and adult. (Function of 


Criticism, p. 74) 


“Wholly civilized and adult.” Yes, one dares not suggest that no 
such people exist in the real world. But who are they, and how do 
they get that way? They include, I suspect, those who already 
understand the true nature of the short poem and who agree that 
this form, understood in this way, is the greatest form. And they 
get that way partly by training, partly by divine gift. And thus they 
make up a society to which I do not belong, and not much can be 
done about it now. 


Mr. Winters’ theory of the short poem, then, is a monistic 
dialectical theory, which tends to render incomprehensible, except 
in derogatory terms, the conduct of those “pluralistic” and empirical 
critics and scholars like myself who are interested in the possibility 
of viewing some literary works essentially not as acts of contempla- 
tion or exposition but as the products of imitative “making.” I 
do not know precisely what he would say about Ben Jonson’s con- 
ception of the poet’s art, but to be consistent with himself he would 
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probably have to say something like this: “Jonson, like many other 
good poets, managed to perform the true expository business of 
poetry, in spite of the fact that he had picked up from his reading 
in the Classics some foolish notions about ‘faining’ and making 
fictions.” It should be clear, however, that this kind of argument 
knows no doctrinal favorites, and it would be quiet possible to 
say, in all seriousness, that Mr. Winters and the group of fine 
younger poets who have studied under him have managed to per- 
form the true mimetic, “creative” business of poetry, in spite of 
the incredibly restrictive a priori theory in which they believe; the 
conclusion is plain: they do not really know what they are doing 
But I cannot employ this kind of argument, for the reasons which 
I have already indicated; yet neither can I prevent Mr. Winters 
Cor anybody else) from employing it if he chooses. 


3—Poetry and Prudence 


In his essay on Gerard Manley Hopkins, Mr. Winters tells 
us that poetry falls “under the heading of prudence”; it is, he says, 
“a method for perfecting the understanding and moral discrimination: 
it is not an obscurely isolated end in itself.” He considers St. Thomas’ 
distinction between the immediate essential ends of art (making) and 
action (prudence) to be untenable, though he is convinced that his 
own view conforms with the Thomistic philosophy as a whole, “for 
it relates a major human activity to the whole of human life, to the 
economy of redemption, so to speak, and does not leave it dangling” 
(Function of Criticism, p. 139). St. Thomas himself, of course, 
had no desire to leave anything dangling, and in his commentary 
on the Posterior Analytics ‘he says that the function of poetry, con- 
ceived as belonging to one of the “inventive” arts of ‘ ‘logic,” is to 
induce virtue by means of “fitting representation”—not by means of 
“exposition” or “contemplation” in verse. 


But perhaps we should not pursue this historical matter too 
far. I shall say only this: life is large, and the spirit of reason and 
intelligence expresses itself in a variety of activities, theoretical, 
practical, and productive. We do no service to mankind, or to the 
realization of his humanness, by trying to restrict him to one essen- 
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tial proper artistic task. And does it not seem reasonable that, even 
if we happen to agree with a particular critic’s judgments of the 
ideas and attitudes which he finds in certain poems, we should 
attempt to mark off the boundaries of the distinct virtues of prudence 
and productive art, to distinguish, that is, between the “philosophical- 
moral” excellence and the “artistic” excellence of a particular work 
— especially when the question of just what constitutes real 
philosophical-moral excellence is itself matter for discussion, for the 
use of discursive reason? But the problem here, as I have tried to 
suggest, is not only one of having a way of praising the artistry of 
poets who, like Frost, or Emerson, or Collins, or Gray, seem to “say” 
the wrong thing, or the “thing that is not.” It is more importantly 
one of having a way of either praising or censuring those poets who 
actually might, in some sense, be “saying” the right thing, praising 
or censuring them, however, not only for the goodness or badness 
of their philosophic or homiletic achievement (for the soundness 
of their “themes,” the wisdom and propriety of their “method” of 
statement, and the propriety and precision of their “style”), but also 
for their possibile achievement as makers, for the clarity, vividness, 
and distinction of their means of imitation and for the formal 
beauty and completeness of their object of imitation — if their poems 
are, in the first place, of the kind for which these are the appropriate 
analytical and evaluative terms. Here are criteria related to the art 
of poetry, at least to the art of one kind of poetry, as well as to the 
prudence of it. 


Unlike the naturalists and mechanists of our time, Yvor Winters 
has championed the poet as an artist instead of as an unreasoning 
instrument of uncontrollable forces, and thus his system provides 
one useful way to distinguish a good poem from a bad one in terms 
of human achievement instead of human “behavior.” But the terms 
are painfully limiting, and the need for such limitation is not obvious. 
For if we are interested in the facts of human achievement in “litera- 
ture,” past, present, and future, as distinct from the achievements of 
a few of whose special intentions we happen to approve, we ought 
to try to see more than one basic kind of artistic literary task to be 
attempted. And it is an observable fact that human beings have 
attempted a variety of essentially different kinds of literary tasks, 
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with a variety of successes and failures. To say otherwise is to 
pretend to know more than human beings can, by themselves, find 
out. And to tell the poet of the “short” form that he may, as a poet, 
with complete impunity write but one special kind of short poem, 
according to but one scheme of restrictive moral and intellectual 
standards the universal validity of which cannot be demonstrated 
except by abstract dogma, is to urge a dangerous kind of tyranny 
indeed -- however true it may be that the poems which result from 
that tyranny will be real artistic achievements of one possible sort. 








KATHRYN H. WILLIAMS 


Pas de Quatre 


Madame Pedrina tapped the floor twice with her tall cane, and 
the ballet students assumed the “first” position. Each dancer stood 
with one hand on the barre, the heels pressed together with toes 
turned out and the free arm curving slightly to the hip. Madame 
Pedrina walked over and rapped one girl on the back of the leg. 
Her knee-cap rose and the thick thigh muscles tightened into a 
graceful arc. 


Madame Pedrina grunted approvingly and continued her 
review, correcting with a rap of the cane. She strode past the 
dancers, reaching forward with pointed toe and planting each foot 
proudly. Her body quivered with strength. 


At the end of the barre, Madame turned and applauded the 
class. The students rushed out, gathering about her and chattering 
noisily. She bent down and kissed each girl on the cheek, care- 
fully showing no partiality. Madame Pedrina had seen good dancers 
fail while technicians had triumphed, and so she gave her students 
discipline and technique; she refused to give them hope. 


The girls disappeared into the small dressing room and then 
reappeared and hurried out the door in small groups, their leotards 
and ballet slippers in their hands. The last girl came out and fol- 
lowed her classmates down the stairs to the street. Madame Pedrina 
locked the door behind her and dropped the key between her breasts. 
She allowed her body to relax into the hips; a muscle in her leg 
trembled. She pointed her toe, arching the foot sharply, and the 


spasm ceased. 
“You grow old, Karenina,” she whispered. 


* * * 


“Non! Pull up the knee, pull in the middle! You are a bal- 
lerina, not a potato!” Anna and Eric stopped dancing and looked out 
into the dark theatre, shading their eyes from the glare of the foot- 
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lights. They heard the brush of Madame Pedrina’s slippers on the 
carpeted aisle and then the woman appeared out of the darkness and 
stood below the edge of the stage. 


“Lumps! Everywhere you are ugly lumps,” Madame Pedrina 
shouted. Anna dropped her head and wiped her sweaty palms on 
her tights. She and Eric had been practicing the Pas de Deux for 
two hours and they had yet to dance it through without an angry 
interruption. The girl raised her head and looked down at Madame 
Pedrina’s white face. 


“Madame, we can’t dance together,” she said. Anna heard 


Eric sniff loudly behind her. 
“WE, who is this WE?” Madame Pedrina said. “He lifts you 


up, he lifts you down. You are a stone. In this dance he is a prince, 
you are a swan. He wishes to make love to you. It is very sad, 
comprenez ca? We try again, allons!” 


Anna felt weak; the insides of her toe-shoes were wet with 
perspiration. She turned and followed her partner back to position 
in center stage. He was a tall boy with an angular face and a 
sinewy body. 

“I hate you,” she whispered. 


The pianist began the introduction and Anna rose on toe, reach- 
ing upward with her body as if about to take flight. She felt Eric’s 
hand at her waist. 


“Cow!” he said as they started the dance. 


Anna let each note of the music tell her when to move. Eric 
was there when she needed him — to support her extended leg 
under the thigh, to grasp her fingers firmly when she turned. Anna 
felt the freedom that comes from control. 


She whirled upstage and then turned and reached towards 
Eric; he made an answering gesture and she ran swiftly across the 
space between them, leaping into the air and down into his arms. 
Eric bent her close to the floor, holding her beneath the breast and 
under the calf. They rocked gently to the music and then he lifted 
her high above his head and Anna looked out across the empty 
auditorium and into the colored spotlights. 
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Eric began to lower her slowly down his chest. She heard his 
heavy breathing and felt the warm breath in the small of her back. 
She reached down and touched the floor with her toes. Eric’s hands 
moved under her arms; she extended her leg to the side and let 
her body sink back against his, pulling her long leg muscles, pointing 
her foot high in the air. Eric supported her firmly just above the 
elbows, his fingers pressing into the soft flesh of her upper arms. 
The music ended. 


“Bon,” said Madame Pedrina. 


* * * 


Maria moved out of the wings and began dancing around a 
low tripod in which a flame burned steadily. Turning and bending, 
she reached out towards the fire as though she were trying to 
gather it to her and give it form with her movement. The muscles 
in her calves contracted as she rose on toe, and the long white 
tutu caressed her legs when she turned. 


The tempo quickened; Maria whirled and leapt over the tripod. 
She made several quick turns towards the footlights and then she 
stopped abruptly and glanced backwards. The conductor looked 
up and made an anxious beckoning motion with his hand. Maria 
took a few steps forward and then stopped again. The conductor 
lowered his baton and stared at the girl. 


The bottom of her tutu was beginning to blacken and curl. 
Dark streaks were rushing up the net skirt to the bodice of the 
costume and the net was floating away in flakes of white ash. The 


music stopped. 


Fascinated, Maria looked down at her legs. She raised her 
hands and brushed at the flames at her breast. The great curtains 
closed, swinging violently, and Maria collapsed. 


Anna was the first to reach her from the wings, and Eric 
followed close behind, dragging a wing curtain he had torn from 
its hanger. Together they spread it over Maria’s body, trying to 
smother the flames that still smouldered in the heavy, satin bodice. 
Madame Pedrina stepped through the crowd of dancers, and, push- 
ing Anna aside, she pulled back the dusty velvet drape and began 
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tearing at the scorched material. The satin crumbled like burnt 
paper. 

Anna looked at Maria’s body. Long finger-like streaks of red 
ran up from the waist. The tutu was completely burned away, but 
the tights had helped to protect her legs and the heavy grease-paint 
had saved her face from the flames. There was a smell of burnt 
hair. Maria moaned as Madame Pedrina pulled the drape back 
over her, gently tucking it around her neck and shoulders. 


“She lives,” the woman whispered, motioning for the circle of 
dancers to step back. Anna heard the siren outside in the street and 
ran to open the stage door for the ambulance attendants. She did 
not follow them back onto the stage, but stepped outside. 


The night air made her sweaty body tremble; feeling nauseated, 
she leaned back into the wall of the building. When the stretcher 
passed, she lowered her eyes and watched the attendant’s white 
pants legs hurry past. Anna felt a hand touch her shoulder and 
she looked up in time to see Madame Pedrina step into the ambulance 


behind the attendant. 
Anna walked inside and stood in the dark wings. The orchestra 


was beginning the overture to the second act, and the corps de ballet 
was taking its place on stage. 


* * * 


Madame Pedrina sat at her desk emptying papers into a large 
cardboard box. Behind her a painter was removing the letters from 
the door and the squeak of his razor blade across the thick glass 
made Madame Pedrina shiver. She slammed the desk drawer loudly 
and stood up. 

Earlier in the day the movers had taken the chairs and benches, 
and now only the desk remained in the studio. Madame Pedrina 
walked over and stood before the large white patch in the grey wall 
where the wall mirror had hung. She reached up and ran her 
fingers across the rough stucco. 

“Bonjour, Madame.” 

Startled, Madame Pedrina turned and looked at the girl who 
stood in the doorway. 
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“Anna?” The girl was dressed in a dark suit, and clutched a 
small purse to her breast with gloved hands. 

“T've come to say goodbye, Madame.” Madame Pedrina walked 
slowly towards her, pushing her feet along the floor, as if searching 
for slippery spots. 

“It is strange, non?” she said, indicating the emptiness of the 
studio with a sweep of her hand. Anna pressed her lips together 
and frowned. 

“That face. How many times do I tell you not to make such 
a face? Do you remember, little one, when you first come to 
Madame Pedrina and you dance always with such a look of pain?” 
The woman and the girl laughed together and embraced. 

“May I ask where you're going, Madame?” 

“I go on, always we must go on,” the woman answered, gestur- 
ing above her head with her hands. “Will you go on, Anna?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Madame Pedrina turned and walked over to the desk. She 
spoke with her back to the girl. 

“The others, how do they do?” 

“They're fine. They miss you, Madame.” 

“Maria?” 

“She’s much better. I was at the hospital today. They're graft- 
ing, she .. .” 

“Yes?” 

“She'll go home soon.” 

“Bon.” 

Madame Pedrina picked up her cane and turned it over in 
her hands, fingering the wood and chipping at the varnish with 
her nail. 

“I should go now, Madame.” Anna hesitated for a moment 
and then started out the door. 

“Anna!” Madame Pedrina called. Anna flinched but did not 


turn. 


“Go on, Anna,” Madame Pedrina said. 











MARSHALL YAEGER 


Ila 


I—Family 


When her husband died, Ila became a saleslady in an candy- 
store. Six days a week she dreaded getting up mornings and soaked 
her feet evenings; and twelve years without complaining aged her 
into a dull, friendless woman. 


Each week she looked forward to Sunday, her day off, which 
she usually spent with her children. One Sunday morning she sat 
in the living room waiting for her son Eric to pick her up. He was 
late, and to pass the time, Ila played with her white gloves, putting 
them on, and taking them off. She walked many times to the 
phone; but each time she touched the receiver, she bit her lip and 


withdrew her hand. 
At lunchtime she began to think that Eric had smashed his 


car on the freeway. She brushed away some tears with her white 
glove, and went to the phone. 


There was no answer at Eric’s house, and so she phoned her 
daughter Blanche, who was certain that someone had told Ila about 
Eric and his family going to Las Vegas. Ila insisted that she had 
marked Eric’s name on her calendar, but Blanche argued that every- 
one knew how bad her mother’s memory had been lately. Ila shouted 
that her children were trying to get out of having her over, and 


Blanche hung up. 


Ila called her son Ben. He and his wife were just going to a 
cocktail party given by one of his law partners. Ben was sorry he 


? 
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couldn’t take Ila. He was sure it was Blanche’s turn that Sunday, 
and he told his mother to call her up and “Give ’er hell!” 


Ila hung up and took off her white gloves. 


II—Opinion 


Ila took the bus to work each morning. Rather than risk being 
five minutes late, she preferred arriving a half-hour early. Usually 
she spent the time drinking coffee in a drugstore. The same people 
came in every morning, and she often talked to a man whose ideas 
struck her as being peculiar. He strongly criticized American reli- 
gious and political ideas, and Ila believed that he was a Communist. 

The waitress addressed him as “Doctor” one morning, and 
when he had gone, Ila asked her if he was a psychologist. 

“Yes, that’s Doctor Miska. He’s a psychiatrist, I think.” 


“I knew he was a psychologist!” Ila said, “I could tell there was 
something wrong with him, mentally.” 


I1l—Medicine 


One night Ila woke up, turned on her new bedlamp, and keeping 
one eye tightly closed against the bright light, looked at the clock. It 
was three in the morning. With a sigh, she turned off the light and 
stared up at the ceiling. A moment later, she realized that something 
was wrong with her vision. Her left eye was blind to the moonlight 
reflecting off the ceiling. She sat up and looked at the venetian 
blinds. Only her right eye perceived them clearly. She lay back, 
closed both eyes, and trembled through the night. 


The next day she went to an eye doctor during her lunch hour. 
She told him that although she could see perfectly in the morning, 
worry had kept her from concentrating on her work. 
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After asking a few questions, the doctor explained to her that 
since she had kept her right eye closed when she switched on the 
bedlamp, only the left eye became used to the light; and when she 
turned the lamp off, the right eye could see better in the dark. 


IV—Death 


Ila had no black dress to take on the plane trip East, and so 
she entered the small room reserved for mourners wearing a black 
and white checked suit and a black hat. 


She greeted her relatives with a nod, and when she sat down, 
she stared at a point opposite her chair as if lost and determined to 
march straight ahead. 


Ila’s sister Anne wept softly as a funeral director ushered her 
into the room. “Oh my God!” sobbed Anne, falling into her sister's 
arms. She took a blue and red chiffon scarf from her purse and 
closed Ila’s hand ‘over it. “I want Mom to wear something nice,” 
she said. “Can you put this around her neck?” 


Ila took the scarf and went out of the room. When she returned, 
her cheeks were wet, and in a shaky voice, she said “It’s the first time 
I've realized that Ma’s really dead.” 


V—Guilt 
“Ow!” 


“Betty, what's wrong?” Ila said, running into the kitchen. 
“Oh-h-h! I caught my finger in the freezer door.” 


“Here, let me see it.” Ila took her niece’s hand and held it under 
the light. “You didn’t cut it,” she said, “it’s just a little white, 
that’s all.” 


“Gosh it hurts!” Betty said. 

“How does your fingernail feel?” 

“It’s all right, I guess. I hope it doesn’t come off.” 
“IT hope so too.” 
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Later that evening, Betty said, “Aunt Ila, do you remember the 
time — oh it must have been years ago, I was just a child then — | 
was getting into our car and you slammed the door on my finger?” 


“Yes.” 
“And the fingernail came off a week later?” 


Ila straghtened up stiffly. “Yes,” she said. “I’ve never forgotten 


it. 


VI—Law 


Ila fell one morning. It was raining and she slipped on some wet 
leaves just outside her apartment. Her hip was bruised, and it 
pained her for a few days, but she didn’t mention it until the weekend 
she saw her son Eric, who was a pediatrician. 


After Eric examined his mother’s bruises, he said “There 
doesn’t seem to be anything wrong now. You should have told the 


landlord right away.” 
“T didn’t think of it,” said Ta. 


Eric raised his voice. “Here you have a doctor and a lawyer 
‘ | y 
for sons, your landlord is negligent, and you don’t even open your 
mouth!” 


“What do I know about these things?” 


Eric called Ben, and the three of them discussed the accident 
over the phone. Ben thought that since Ila hadn’t missed work and 
had no medical bills, there was little they could do. 

“But Ben,” said Ila, “You forgot that I was just examined by a 
doctor. Can’t I get whatever he bills me for?” 


Vil—Fete 


Ila felt guilty that a year had gone by since she had last enter- 
tained her children and grandchildren. And so when she received 
a fifty-dollar Christmas bonus from the candy store, she reserved 
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most of the money for a small banquet at a neighborhood restaurant. 
She ordered champagne and spent a whole afternoon arranging 
flowers, namecards, and favors. 


That night, just after the main course, all the lights went out 
in the dining room, and a waiter rolled in a birthday cake with 
twenty-one candles on it. Something was wrong, thought Ila, and 
she started wondering what to do. Then the whole family began 
singing, “Happy Birthday to You...” 


Ila blushed and smiled. When the song ended, she said. “But 
my birthday is two weeks away.” 


“Oh well,” Ben said, florid with champagne, “we thought we'd 
kill two birds with one stone.” 


VitI—Sentiment 


Ila opened the large glass door of the liquor store and walked 
briskly to the counter. While she waited for the salesman, she took a 
small piece of paper from her purse and glanced at it. When the 
salesman came to ask her what she would like, she glanced again 


at the paper and said, “A bottle of Canadian Club, please.” 
“Ts it a gift?” the salesman asked, taking a bottle from the shelf. 


“Yes,” she said, and she explained that because her son’s ac- 
countant would not bill her for computing her income tax, she had 
decided to buy him a gift. Since she had never met the accountant, 
she had asked her son “what sort of gift would most please his tastes. 
Would he be offended, for example, if she sent him a bottle of 
whiskey? And her son had said that Canadian Club would be a 


fine choice. 
“You think it’s all right, don’t you?” she asked the salesman. 
g ) 


“Td like him to do it for me next year.” 
“Sure, he'll like it fine,” the salesman answered. 


“T hope so,” said Ila. “And even if he doesn’t like it, I think | 1e'l] 
feel it’s not the gift that counts, but the thought behind it.’ 
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1X—Values 


The plane rolled toward the gate. Standing on her toes trying to 
catch sight of her sister, Ila thought she recognized a lady’s hat in 
one of the small windows. When the hat was gone, she gazed in- 
tently at the door as each passenger walked down the steps, and 
finally recognized the short stout figure of her sister Belle. 

Belle’s coat came to her waist. Since she carried most of her 
two-hundred pounds between her shoulders and hips, the coat seemed 
much too large for the small, delicate legs. 

Ila grasped the fence rail, gripping it tightly at each of Belle’s 
tottering steps, and ran through the gate when she saw Belle sway 
from side to side, as if drunk. 

“You look wonderful, Ila,” said Belle, as they embraced. 

“You don’t look any the worse for wear, yourself,” Ila said, 
noticing an unfamiliar scar which ran across the middle of Belle’s 
forehead. “How was the trip?” 

“Ay, I’m drunk,” said Belle. “I had five glasses of champagne!” 

“Belle, you shouldn’t drink so much.” 

“It’s free, it’s free!” They walked into the long concourse. 

“You gained weight since I saw you last,” said Ila. 

“I've been in bed so much since the stroke, and my accident— 
say, where’s the kids?” 

“Ben and Blanche were supposed to come, but I wrote you that 
they're building, and there’s so much to do. It’s my vacation now, so 
I could come.” 

“Oh, I’m disappointed,” Belle said. 

They were in the waiting room when Belle suddenly pursed 
her lips. She paled and began to whine. 

“Si... sit down?” she muttered. 

“Ts it one of your little spells again?” Ila said. 

“It goes away in a minute. Could I have something to drink?” 
Ila helped Belle to sit down on a bench. 

“Coke machine . . . ” Belle pointed a chubby finger to the 
red dispenser. 
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“That's no good for you,” said Ila, and she went to the cafe, 
returning with a glass of water. “You wore your diamond ring, I 
see. With so many carats, you should have left it in the vault.” 


“What else do I have to remind me of Samson?” Belle said, 
and the corners of her mouth turned down. “Gone ten years next 
month—my life has never been the same.” 


“But someone might hold you up and steal the ring.” 


“That reminds me,” said Belle, “Don’t let me forget to mail 
a check to my woman tomorrow. My memory has been so bad 
since the stroke, I forgot about her salary.” 


* 


Blanche sat down on the davenport and lit a cigarette. “I 
just dropped over to see Aunt Belle,” she said. “Is she in the 
bathroom?” 


“No,” said Ila. “She went to the drugstore for insulin; she'll be 
back in a few minutes.” 


“I don’t suppose you've asked her when she’s going to leave, 
yet, huh?” 

“Let's not get on that subject,” Ila said. “How do you like my 
new cushions?” 

“They're cute. Where'd you get them?” 

“Belle bought them,” said Ila. 

“You mean to say Aunt Belle bought something for you?” 

“Why not?” 

“You know how tight she is with money. Here we named Sherri 
after Uncle Samson, and do you think Sherri ever got so much as 
a birthday present?” 


“Belle may have her faults,” said Ila, “but she still has a good 
heart. Besides, didn’t I tell you to make the name sound more 
like Samson?” 


“And by the way, how long has it been since you've had your 
hair done?” 


Ila swept her hair back with her hand. “I haven't had time.” 
“You're getting to look like an old woman, lately.” 
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“Well, it’s not my fault,” Ila said, trying to keep her lower 
lip from trembling. “I’ve aged ten years since Belle came. Every 
time she sits down to eat, I hold my breath; and my heart stops when 
she has those little spells of hers. Here, look at my new dining room 
table. Belle wrote a check to her woman right on the wood, and 
she pressed so hard you can still see marks. I can’t afford to refinish 
it, and I'll have to look at that damn check forever!” Ila wiped 
her eyes. 


‘I'm calling a hotel right now and making a reservation,” 


Blanche said. 
“You can’t put flesh and blood in a hotel!” 
* 
Ila looked forward to going back to work, and suggested that 


Belle reserve her return-trip tickets early. At the airport, Ila gave her 
a going-away present: a box of weight-reducing candy. 


“Thanks, dear,” said Belle, “You've been so good to me, I'll 


remember it forever. And I know what a problem I’ve been—” 
“Don’t cry, dear.” 
“Someday Samson’s ring will be yours.” 


“You mustn’t think that way,” said Ila, her chin trembling. 







































DAVID KAHMA 


Wyndham Lewis 
and the Archangel Michael 


For Col. Frederick John Mead, C.B.E., 
Dep.-Commissioner (Rtd), 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
(Philippians, 4:8 ) 


I 


The three volumes of letters’ addressed by Wyndham Lewis to 
this writer, from 1942 until shortly before Lewis’ death in 1957, even 
though they form only a small part of the total body of writing of 
one of the most prodigious creative and analytical intellects of the 
twentieth century, have all the authentic talismans of the Lewisian 
genius. What is true of all his work is true even of the letters: they 
could have been written by no one else. 


Your letter came along today with the admirable forgery of an 
Ezra letter! [The document was not a “forgery,” but a transcript of 
a letter from Pound, dated “Rapallo, 20 May, Anno XVI,” to a minor 
Canadian poet.] Why oh why, you ask, all that careful nursing be- 
stowed upon a dud like ————-— Cwhom I met in Toronto — I 
think it was a he). Answer: Because Ezra is very vain, thinks himself 
a human geyser and one of his favourite pastimes has been acting as 
“papa” to all and sundry. Any stray dog of a versifier was able to draw 
torrents of words, jocosities jostling heavily out of his mind. All the 
same, good fun sometimes, and needless to say, his judgment was good 
where properly applied. Any quite dull little young writer was treated 
as good or of promise if he liked the Cantos, was not allergic to Douglas, 
or if there were a certain deference in the way he made his ears lie 
down, and stared with great big baby eyes at uncle Ezz (or popper 
same). November 13, 1948. 


1 From which, save where otherwise noted, all the quotations herein from 
Lewis are taken, and are published here by kind permission of Mrs. 
Wyndham Lewis. 
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Lewis in an earlier letter pokes gentle fun at Pound in the 
course of dealing with the spurious scholarship of a late Chairman 
(dead these last nine years) of the English Department of a uni- 
versity in western Canada, who in a letter to me had assailed Lewis’s 
“ignorance of Latin declensions” as the cause of him writing “natura 
non facit saltum” in Time and Western Man: “saltus,” and not 
“saltum,” was the correct accusative singular, that pompous provin- 
cial professor had ignorantly declared. 


As to the case-ending, I am quite incompetent myself to decide a 
matter of that kind, but am positive it must be right as the proofs 
of T. and W. M. were combed for mistakes by a double-first, a gimlet- 
eyed rat steeped in classical learning. Ezra Pound was the originator 
of the pomp of bogus scholarship: he had a touch of Captain Cook 
(the one who “reached the Pole”). In a kind of way, doubtless, he 
knew quite a lot of Latin. But when in his translation of Propertius 
he made the sort of comic mistake schoolboys are laughed at for making, 
and everybody laughed, he became extremely angry. Naturally he 
should have said: “I am a poet, not a scholar. I have produced poetry. 
Let us alter the slips, due to my imperfect latinity.” But no. He was 
theatrical. He wished to be “the scholar.” He wanted to impress. It 
gave his enemies in Englind a wonderful opportunity. January 30, 1948. 


I have italicized the penultimate sentence in the first of the 
two passages immediately preceding, yet even without the italics 
the passage is not, I think, unfair to Pound: nor for that matter are 
any of Lewis’ facetiae at Pound’s expense in the former's letters to me. 


My dear Kahma. There has been a week’s blank. A violent head 
cold. This is Monday I am much better and I hope I shall be all right 
on Friday, so that I can speak at the Poetry Society. Anyway, here I am 
writing again. (I should perhaps observe that I have always made a 
fuss about a cold. Lock myself in — sneeze and sweat and sleep. Sobre 
todo — SLEEP.) I must apologize for breaking into a foreign tongue, 
but I have just been reading a lot of Pound’s lucubrations, and oh boy, 
oh la la, que la téte me tourne! Waal! 

Let me however wrench myself out of that bog of polyglot 
verbosity. 

. . » Waal — oh boy Waal! Why oh why does Uncle Ezz as he likes 
to call himself play the hayseed! Do you know? Yrs. W. L. November 1, 
1948. 


With Lewis of course one is never very far — even when in 
Dis — from the inextinguishable laughter of Olympus: and in spite 
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of his epistolary ribbings of that divine, not to say celestial, ‘hayseed,’ 
he has of course, in Time and Western Man and elsewhere, paid 
more than splendid tribute to Pound’s superb poetical abilities. And 
it was on Pound’s side, needless to say, that Lewis stood, with infinite 
contempt for the imprisoned poet’s enemies, during the Bollingen 
controversy: 


The brawl still rages over the Pound poetry award. In the editorial 
of “Hudson Review” strong language is used (Nov. or Dec.3 — against 
that lousiest of all U.S. publications, the “Sat. Rev. of Literature.” 
December 27, 1949. 


Please send me any American cuttings from magazines or reviews, 


of a more serious kind, that you happen to come across . . . of Library 
of Congress — E. Pound. — Sat. Rev. of Litt. controversy. March 11, 
1950. 


To Lewis, the joycean creation may seem a “mere” magnificent 
“regurgitation” (to reverse Lewis's image in Time and Western Man 
of Ulysses as a “monumental diarrhoea”), and the Cantos as a “mere” 
(yet likewise “magnificent”) “monument.” Let us always bear in 
mind that the Lewisian vision — as in The Human Age for instance 
— is fully attainable by a much smaller number of persons than can 
half-comprehendingly ponder their copies of Ulysses, or the Cantos, 
or The Waste Land, here upon this all-too-unlewisian “bank and shoal 
of Time.” 


Lewis in the following passage (on Eliot as strategist, as it 
might be termed), points out the relative immensity of Eliot's 
audience (“an enormous herd”), though without contrasting it with 
his own much more limited audience — of which Eliot himself is 
one of the more illustrious members, of course. 


As for the degree of planning, of so-called “Italian policy,” present 
in Eliot’s rise to his position of official eminence, I should not like to 
speculate. His aims and mine have been so extremely dissimilar, that 
it is a little difficult to fancy a man building himself up on “it is 
pleasant to know Mr. Eliot” lines. — Where you discuss Eliot’s audi- 
ence, with a view to deciding whether they were in the “Cactus Land” 
already when he came along, or whether Eliot led them in like a Pied 
Piper, you must bear in mind one thing; namely what an enormous 
herd of poets and ’tesses there are today — and were in the ‘twenties. 
I do not think any of them were in the Cactus Land: they were mostly 
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in bed together, trying to escape from blistering Weltschmerzen in one 
another’s backsides. But it was very easy to get them into the Cactus 
Land, since they were feeling a little cactussy then, with Heartbreak 
House and all that. July 9, 1949. 


As to the style of the later Lewis: the careless or unruly syntax, 
lack of affectation, contempt for laboured striving for effect, disdain 
for the niceties and proprieties which the average stylist anxiously 
frets whether his observing or ignoring will bring him the more 
applause, abhorrence of all artificiality and pretense, and above all 
Lewis’s tremendous directness, and that about which, strangely, sO 
little has been written, his immense and everpresent wit: such are 
the characteristics of the speech preeminently without fuss among 
all the diction of this age. 

That being so, for most of the rest of this article I shall let 
Lewis speak for himself, starting with short passages from some of 
his earliest letters to me, written in Toronto in 1942. 


II. 


Lewis’s letters to me from the suburb of Dis called Toronto or 
Momaco were written during what he wryly termed his “Tudor 
Period” — after the name of the hotel that was the original of the 
Hotel Blundell of Self Condemned. Of the twenty-seven letters 
addressed to me from that hotel, a number were concerned with a 
play, Arbiter Rex, which I had begun as a youth in Finland, under 
the impact of The Enemy, The Lion and The Fox, and Time and 
Western Man. The letters of his “Tudor Period,” save those relat- 
ing to the play, are principally taken up with the hideous economic 
privations inflicted upon him during his wartime exile in eastern 
Canada, and with an unsuccessful project, in which I played a part, 
whereby he would have made his way from the hostile environs of 
Toronto to the Pacific Northwest. 

Of his life in Toronto, Lewis wrote in part as follows, in a 
letter summarizing his predicament as a distinguished “foreign” man 
of letters in Canada: 

. . . Now my position here is not desperate: 1 am merely extremely 


hard-up all the time — not now particularly: which is natural enough, 
seeing that Canada is a country in which there is practically no room for 
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free-lance journalism, in which painting is not regarded as a serious 
occupation (since you make no jack to speak of that way), and in 
which a curious kind of nationalism tends to exclude the foreigner. 
“Where there is so little money available, let Canadians get it irrespec- 
tive of qualification!” is the gist of the matter. So, being cut off from 
England entirely, I ame naturally always hard-up: but that is all. 
August 27, 1942. 


From two letters in which Lewis anticipates a visit to Vancouver: 


. As regards my personal habits: I am fairly abstemious. We 
consume a couple of cocktails, or highballs, each evening. Our health 
is pretty good. Neither I nor my wife has any organic disease. We are 
not diabetic or tubercular. 


We both of us loathe oriental food, with a deep conservatism that 
clings to la cuisine francaise or American (Southern or Eastern-urban). 
The purpose of this not is to indicate that if you fed us on birds’ nests 
we should be in the hospital . . . . I shall continue to answer your letters 
with regularity .... Best wishes, and congratulations on your plans. 
September 20, 1942. 


This will be a brief note, I am afraid, because I have had a very 
violent cold and am still more or less in bed. The outwardly violent 
features are there no longer — aching teeth and eyes, and so on. It 
was really very violent: my eyes have never been affected in that way 
before: it must be Toronto. Septmeber 25, 1942. 


The reference to the effect of the cold upon Lewis’s eyes is in my 


italics: cf. the 3rd and 4th paragraphs of p. 186 of Self Condemned. 


Let us leave the letters written during the War, and get our 


teeth into the meat of some of Lewis's later correspondence from 


England: 


The situation in this country is distressing: for there is no possible 
end to it. As a result of two great wars for the position of cock-of-the- 
walk in Europe both England and Germany are finally ruined, and 
naturally the rest of Europe with them. Whether the type of state 
socialism which will take the place of the mercantile prosperity of 
Europe at the beginning of the century will be a good or a bad thing 
for the ‘Greatest Number’ I cannot tell you. But the art of writing 
and the other arts will gradually be extinguished. Much more life is to 
be found in Paris than here. There always was. But it is very doubtful 
if it could survive another blow — such as a war or revolution. Even 
as it is the world of Sartre and of Camus is a very sick one ineed. 
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If there were any way of managing this I should like next year to 
return to America for a while. My qualification about ‘managing it’ 
means that my six years there were utterly wasted and sterile because 
they were spent in an incessant struggle to keep alive, missing the flop- 
house by inches, on several occasions. Whereas here I can at least work 
all the time in the way that I want to. (Of course everything may drop 
to pieces one of these days: so far it hold.) I have completed two books 
Cone of considerable length) since my return: and two-thirds of the 
way through a third, and am starting a fourth. 

Mr. Orwell (as they call him here “bore-well”) is an excitable 
idiot, who spends his time affixing political labels to people. There is no 
foundation whatever for the rumour you mention that I have become a 
politician.? I impartially dislike all factions: and I am not susceptible, 
as is silly Mr. Orwell, to the fascinations of political Stars (nor ever 
have been). I have always been inclined to keep a stupid old bitch 
known as Brittania out of dog-fights, that is all. She is still my only 
political attachment, (pace the London correspondent of the Partisan 
Rev.). August 25, 1947. 

You realize that everything is drying up here — I mean culturally. 
The publishers’ lists speak for themselves. Nothing new is being done 
. . . » What would you say was the cardinal sin of which the 47 million 
inhabitants of this land have been guilty? Last winter I sat at lunch 
in one of the best restaurants in the City, full of well-to-do businessmen. 
It was about 28 above zero. We sat in our hats and overcoats — there 
was no eating. I looked round at these extraordinary men. Their breath 
came from each of the mouths, a pale blue plume. They betrayed no 
sign of noticing that anything out of the ordinary was happening. But 
meanwhile I was very, very cold! What I always fear in this country is 
that I shall be asked to dispense with glass at my windows — everyone 
else likewise of course but I shall never be able to say that there is a 
draught because no one else will notice it.... When there are no new 
books published any more (except mine and a small devotional volume 
of Eliot’s every two years) no one will notice it. It is in a time when 
everything is withered and rotted, is all I mean to say, that we shall make 
an attempt upon the publishers. October 19, 1947. 

So long as you understand that (1) these wars, and the condi- 
tions that they produce and (2) the abyss of commercialism into which 
publishing has sunk in New York, are in neither case favourable for a 
young writer, you at least know where you stand. The ‘New Directions’ 
publisher told me just before the war that the policy of the N.Y. pub- 
lishers was to have one good book ‘to sweeten their list.’ I don’t think 
they worry about that now. But here the set-up is quite different. 


> Cf. Rude Assignment, Chap. XV: Libel and Game of Labelling. 
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What is the matter with them is not so much kitsch as stuffiness. Also 
they fear the bookshops — consequently if a ‘difficult’ book is offered 
them their feeling is that the bookshops will refuse to take it... . But 
that is no reason why you should sit down and write the kind of book 
you don’t want to. — A way out of this difficulty I have thought of is a 
small critical book, to start with: comparing perhaps contemporary 
European with American literature: of if you like just about American. 
This may not be an idea that recommends itself to you. You could 
write about Finns . . . It might amuse you to write about a philosophic 
voyageur: it must have been rather wonderful coming upon Niagara 
Cor Great Bear Lake sounds a horrible spot) — or anyway since the 
present inhabitants of Vancouver would murder you if you write a line 
of contemporary life which they did not like, why not go to the past if 
not in one way in another? 


. . » This letter is getting to look like an American radio program. 
If my letters have been spasmodic and irregular, please to not put that 
down to carelessness. This place where I write is infested with work- 
men: as they get here early I have to go to bed earlier: when I usually 
attend to letters.... About three weeks ago I received from Texas a 
letter from some (young) man full of rage: he is starting a review with 
the idea of doing something about the disgraceful and abominable con- 
dition of literature. He, if he has the money to put together a sub- 
stantial review, might be of use. I would give him your address . . . 


Well, from beneath they have made a hole in the floor of the 
room and are wafting as much of the blow-pipe fumes as possible up 
through the hole. I open the windows. But it is cold, so I compro- 
mise. I shall leave and go to the National Gallery where the old 
masters are in imminent danger of being destroyed by the most radical 
kind of cleaning. Those that survive look perfectly wonderful however, 
as if painted yesterday. November 15, 1947. 


My dear Kahma. (I) A most awfully interesting letter . . . 
[has] to be answered. Today I have no time to do that adequately: 
but during the next few days will do so. — My book [American and 
Cosmic Man] was published (I suppose) on June 9 in the US. 
Heaven knows what they are going to say about it. My New York 
friend is away in Cuba, most unfortunately, though in the end I shall 
get some cuttings from him. Am writing Doubledays to see if they 
can do anything about it. — Typically, no clipping agency over here 
does any clipping from the Press of dollar countries. These remarks 
you must not interpret as meaning that I expect to read anything very 
pleasant. Critics in the U.S. are of 3 kinds. They are (1) the men- 
of-letters who teach in universities. They are heavy-weights who quote 
Aristotle, and they show you how smart they are, how much more they 
know that you do, and generally treat your book as if it were the thesis 
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of a particularly muddle-headed, slovenly, and a little cockey student 
who they have it in for and wish publicly to shame. To show what 
fair-minded men they are they conclude that if you had only known 
how to write the book (as they would) you might have written quite a 
good book. (2) There are the paid hacks who kick you around with 
great relish if you are not one of the heavily-advertised, “best-selling” 
type of author; or fawn on you if you are. (I have been both, so I 
know.) And there are the few stray people, quite uninfluential, from 
whom one may get a civil word. June 18, 1949. 


. As to “Cosmic Man.” All reviews I have seen so far — except 
one — have been favourable, and some very favourable. The exception 
was a professorial wigging I got, dismissing me as a lazy, untidy, and 
strangely ignorant pupil. The critic flung himself about like a district 
attorney mouthing “irrelevant, immaterial” — what are the other words 
in an Earle Stanley Gardner law-court? Doubledays write me that 
“everyone in the office is very enthusiatsic.” Whether their “enthusi- 
asm” has taken a practical form and decided them not to treat the book 
as a “prestige book,” but to advertise it, I cannot say. July 9, 1949. 


These notes on U.S. reviewers have carried us into 1949; but 
there are still a few passages I would quote from letters written late 
in 1948: 


. I agree with most of what you say about the US. election. I 
have always approved of Truman. He enjoys being President in so 
pleasantly naif a way — loves the presidential yacht, etc. Not disgust- 
ingly greedy of power — is happiest with his old buddies of World War 
I. In my book I called him Rotarian Caesar. Of course one of his 
former colleague is an gaol — why not? It’s only luck that saver Harry 
from being there too. How can the “poor boy’ American have any 
respect for the law? — Everyone over here in England was taught by 
the press to feel misgivings about Governor Dewey. Dewey would, I 
suppose, have been less friendly to fabian state-socialism than Truman. 


Three weeks later, after acknowledging receipt of part of a 
poem by this writer (The Portrait of Ezra Pound), Lewis speaks 
again of U.S. politics: 


Turning to your last letter, the very ingenious parody of Ezra you 
! certainly could use . . . You have specialized in E. P. forgeries — poor 
old Ezra would be tickled to death. — As regards my American visit, 
there will be a delay. The large retrospective exhibition of my paintings, 
y opening March 30, will require much preparation. It is now unlikely 
that we shall be able to get to the U.S. before March. Incidentally, this 
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allows you moe time to finish the Douk book [an MS in which The 
Portrait of E, P. is included]. 

What you said about by American book pleased and encouraged me 
a great deal. — The progress of communism in China is most de- 
pressing: and it is Secretary Marshall after all who is responsib!: for 
the policy of allowing Chiang Kai-Shek to stew in his own juice. The 
whole of Asia, I fear, will be communist before the light-hearted Harry 
stops playing with the presidential yacht and becomes conscious of the 
danger. Dewey would have been more active. On the other hand, 
unless the U.S. armed — and built up a large modern Panzer host — 
and signed an unbreakable military pact with England and West 
Europe — and insisted on this country and France arming too — with- 
out that what is the use of being tough? There is nothing to stop the 
U.S.S.R. from going to Gibraltar and beyond that to the Cape of Good 


Hope at present. 


. . . As it is, gradually every other part of the world except N. 
America will become communist or practically communist. But it will 
take some years. 


An American friend of mine is very depressed and apprehensive 
about Harry Truman. He says we are all going to Hell in a hand- 
basket. That of course is so. How long shall we take to get there? It is 
the meanwhile that is important. (In a few years the Russ. communist 
regime might dissolve.) At all events that is what I feel like this after- 
noon. — Not that I am comfortable in the hand-basket. Best wishes, 
W. L. December 6, 1948. 


Then a Christmas letter, with observations upon food, under 


Attlee, in England; also libel, the cost of paper, and another fan of 
Ezra’s: 


. . » Should all these countries go to war, for instance, I — for 
I will not speak of my wife, who is probably hardier — would shrivel up, 
and become a pathological speciment. 


These people who are responsible for our food, Strachey and the 
rest, do not improve.. Our miserable bit of weekly meat is again 
threatened, because they refuse to pay Argentina and Canada. The 
Argentinos can get more money from Belgium and Holland so their 
meat now is shipped to those countries. Then the shops this Christ- 
mas are empty of fruit, except for a Palestine tangerine, not very good. 
Spain is so wicked we cannot have real tangerines and other oranges 
grown by anti-communists. 

Truly three years of fabian state-socialism should make the dullest- 
witted think, one would say. But I have detected no signs of thinking 
in my neighbours. 
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Lastly, I have to thank you for Satirogenitus . . . the small slabs I 
have read have interested me greatly. 


An hour or two ago I returned from a confeernce at the Lincoln’s 

Inn office of Counsel with my solicitor and clerk. It appears I can be 

attacked with impunity, and with obvious malice, provided I am not 

os maligned. Formerly I countered these things with The 

y: per is more rare and costly than gold (since our rulers 

are not mig Fs fond of the prited word): printing costs are huge. — It 
appears the courts are no substitute for The Enemy. 


A young chap here is writing a book about Pound: he told us, 
even, the other evening that he is going to Washington for his vacation 
to stay with the Pounds (Mrs., I suppose). He is a heavily bearded 
young man (an ex-“Red Devil”) and will get into great trouble in 
America, I imagine. He lives in a whirl of skirts, of every variety, and 
lashes out with his first when another man declines to give way, when 
he fancies a certain female. This he refers to as his Irish blood asserting 
itself. I notice however that people he maltreats are always feeble and 
small . . . He is being of considerable use to Pound. Whether the 
latter will relish his book when it appears is another matter. Vale. 
December 18, 1948. 


Now parts of a splendid long letter, dealing largely with “the 


bohemian riff-raff,” and crime: 


The Christmas was a long peace. But from the first minute of the 
next day I have been at it. Latest fuss the Royal Academy. It has 
come out to fight — that old warrior its President at its head. Next week 
in The Listener I go into battle. But it is a great bore really. 


. Next your letters — and what was enclosed — bristled with 
interest . . . ———— I guess was our light-fingered friend. You might 
have ended anywhere had you stuck with ————. For what always 
occurs with the smart-alicks is that ther life grows more dangerous 
as youngsters slip behind them. They don’t get away any more with 
this or with that. What is still an “escapade” perhaps at 32 is a 
crime at 41 (begins to get a bit criminal at 37). It’s a bad business — 
it’s very tricky. — They are tiresome, the type for whom all the world’s 
a Sucker — and they try and start you sucking as soon as they get 
within hailing distance. Americans in Paris were like that sometimes. 
When I was with Hemingway the talk was running on one, a tulip, on 
behalf of whom Hem had had to pay 5,000 francs for bail. I asked him 
if he knew him. He said no. “Provided he didn’t have to see them!” 
I’ve always felt the same, except I’ve never paid any bail . . . A woman 
stole a book 3 weeks ago. Yesterday she sent it back with a note which 
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pretended I had lent it her. I lose an awful lot of books. But it’s rare 
to have one returned. Books cost a lot of money and are my trade. I 
object to their being stolen as much as a dentist would object to pil- 
fering of his torch used in mouth-exploration, or his hypodermic squirt. 
Only the bohemian riff-raff lift books of course — who have to be 
interviewed. There are a heterogeneous mass of symptoms. — You will 
think I have crime on the brain, though. I have a little. There has 
been a burglary in this building. Man in D is a musician — went away 
for a week or two: on return found all his clothes gone. Very upset — 
he is poor, and a good suit costs 25 or 30 pounds, a shirt 42 to 45 
shillings (nothing lower — owing to Cripps’ cotton policy. Money is 
tight and things are scarce, so we think more about our property — and 
about the professional (or amateur) enemies of property. (Not “prop- 
erty” as a political abstraction, but the book out of which you can find 
what subjects Goethe prescribed for murals, or the fountain pen that is 
invaluable for a pen-writer). . . . A woman who affected male attire 
and smoked cheroots has just been hanged for dashing another woman’s 
brain out — I suppose she thought it was the kind of thing men did — 
like smoking cheroots. It was part of the impersonation. 


How hard it is to get away from crime these days — look at the 
way old G.B. (Grand Britain) is attacking dear little Israel. Once an 
imperialist always an imperialist. And little Israel is muscling around 
pretty well for a state not a year old — quite a little imperialist. 


. . . It may interest you to hear that a broadcast critic the other 
night gave a talk about (1) Dylan Thomas, (2) Gascoyne, and (3) my- 
self. Last night the whole of The Militant Romance was read on the 
Radio (One-Way Song.) . . . My article against the Royal Academy is 
out. Already I have been told it is “libel.” But I am sure the B.B.C. 
possess good lawyers and would print nothing technically dangerous. 


I hope I have forgotten no points. If I am mistaken, please list 1, 
2, 3, 4, etc. any omissions, or answers you require. I have seasonally 
wished you the earth, have I not — and much better health to your 
wife? Yours, W. L. January 13-15, 1949. 


P.S. 16 Jan. This must be mailed tomorrow (Monday) — no 
stamps. Talking of crime, what goings-on in Durban, S. Africa! Some- 
body wants the Indians to return to India very badly. Nehru says they 
should (there aren’t enough people in India!) Others — somewhere — 
agree with Nehru. W.L. 


P.P.S. Has Vancouver had the Sitwells or couldn’t it afford them? 
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I come now to a long, superb passage which is in answer to 
my letter of May 28, 1949, which Lewis, at the beginning of his 
letter of the 18th of that month (from which I have already quoted) 
promises to answer “during the next few days.” 


— Ve 


In that passage, the relation of money (as an ingredient of what 
Lewis elsewhere calls the rot) — not of what money can decently 
provide, but of the crude carthaginian abstraction money itself, whose 
obscenely magical power Lewis execrates, and which must at all 
costs, he insists, be blotted out (Ceterum censeo, Carthaginem delen- 
dam esse) — to the terrible degradation of the intellect and of “the 
expressive arts” in the United States, he sets out as follows: 


we 


— ae 


I have before me your letter of 28 May. That is to go a long way 
back. But it is a most interesting letter which I regretted, at the time, 
it was impossible to answer, owing to pressure of petty but relentless 
affairs . . . For most of the “pressure” is not caused by work. 


we wwe Owe | 


What you said about the New York “Intellectual” struck me as 
evry excellent sense. What is so deadly in American life is the perocious 
and aggressive pride in the possession of money, and the stulifying effect 
of this upon the “Intellectuals,” necessarily in “low income brackets” 
either writers or in universities. The American appears to me to ex- 
r perience a sensation of even physical diminutiveness in contact with 
- a bigger “income bracket” than himself — with a man possessed of ten 
times — or twice — as much money. The value placed upon mony 
(not what it procures for you, but it) is pathologic. It is the great 
American malady. It is in every way as strong as the abasement and 
be sensation of physical smallness and insignificance felt by an English 
peasant girl in the presence of a noble lady, in the Victorian age. — The 
possession of learning, of genius in the arts or sciences — nothing seems 
to weigh in the U.S. in comparison with money. It may weigh when 
money is not anywhere about, but the moment Money makes its ap- 
pearance, all other values dwindle. Nothing compensates for the absence 
of wealth — not in the eyes of the “Intellectual” anymore than in the 
eyes of the rich man. Surely it is this (from our standpoint) in which 
America differs from England, France, Germany, etc., or from Greece, 

or Rome: where there has always been a value, there is blank. It is 
y something raw, novel, astounding. For with American poets, professors, 
writers, the impression I always get is how humble and unimportant- 
feeling they are underneath, even if they really have some reason to 
look down on mere riches. Still they look up. There is no one to give 
them encouragement except their own kind; and like a currency valid 


for the family circle only, that is not of much use. 


——t ew 


~~ 
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In the end this terrible superstition will be overcome: the emotion, 
at once craven and silly, will be exorcised. But until such time, it must 
remain incredibly difficult, unless one is rich, to write a first-rate book 
in the United States. Not because the time cannot be found. Funda- 
mentally, it is a problem of freedom. 

. This cringing . . . and of the most abject kind — I have 
witnessed myself in Toronto . . . Even in art-circles I have listened 
with disgust throughout a party to the whining of an artist's paying 
court to the President of the local Academy. “Oh Fred!” (a whining 
Fr-a-iid — almost a wail) . . . “Do you think, Fred, I should do this, 
Fred?” Cor that Fred). Fred was always being respectfully consulted. 
(Though here power rather than money was involved.) — But I am 
telling you what you know better than I do. You could give me a 
thousand instances for every one I have been able to note. 

Money is not the whole thing, but what a big factor it is. If one 
wrote something for public consumption on these lines people would 
sneer, genuinely bored. “Oh yes. The ‘almighty dollar’ you mean!” — 
Of course it is what I should mean. But it is one of those things which, 
if only they can survive identification and denunciation, can go on 
forever and brazenly endure. Yawns greet its mention: everything has 
been said about it that can be said. It is then in the same category as 
was. Yet I feel perfectly certain that this well-worn topic must always 
remain bitterly topical for us, who are interested in the expressive arts. 
Until that superstition is exorcised; until that missing value is rein- 
stated (for it was once there, in the U.S.), American writers will be 
tempted to retire to England or Cuba. — How it will be exorcised I will 
leave it to you, in your next letter, to decide. July 9,1949. 


Further references to the role of small-feeling (and some remarks 


upon its causes) in the life of the ‘intellectual’ (not only in America) 
are contained in a letter replying to this writer’s response to the long 
letter from which I have just quoted: 


Thank you for your long and very interesting letter in answer 
to a long letter of mine . . . Here are a few notes on what #nterests 
me most... 


1. America and its cultural future. “The pathological obsession 
with money in the abstract” (I use your words) — the “abstraction” is 
an impoverishment: a searing up of life. What by? — The answer to 
this, which you on the spot must be able to analyze back to, is highly 
important. 


2. A good point you make about the extension of the sensation of 
smallness. [After their] having been made to feel small in the Money- 
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context “(cf. the sight of the Jones’s newer and larger refrigerator, or, 
of course, car)” “their sensation of smallness has become such a habit,” 
etc., etc. 


“ 


3. . the impersonal forces of nature” (as a source of small: 
feeling) must be insisted on always. The other day Lynette Roberts, 
a Welsh-Argentinian poetess (quite good sometimes, when not parody- 
ing on Dylan Thomas) told us that it was her belief that there could not 
posibly a God because of the vast size, remoteness, and number of 
stars. August 6,1949. 


Lewis's concern with how “the impersonal forces of nature” are 
employed to bludgeon the ‘intellectual’ into regarding himself as an 
extremely lilliputian figure indeed goes back at least as far as Time 
and Western Man, in which he observes how the sheer immensity 
of the jeansian or eddingtonian continuum (or of what in a letter 
dated September 3, 1949, he calls “the weight of stars, distance in 
light-years, and de Sitter’s sophistries) constitutes a weapon for 
intimidating poor “Western Man.’ 


There are then immensities malign, or immensities malignantly 
used or abused: but there are also benign immensities. So let us 
move towards concluding this piece by turning to the world of the 
benignly immense, and of the immensely benign. 


I write this in the depths of the paschal oasis of peace and quiet. 
More than a week ago your letter reached me in which you anticipate 
the Archangel’s arrival in Vancouver. You were to meet him and fly 
with him to his hotel. I shall soon I hope receive the next installment 
of this story of fanaticism and crime, of bombs and beatitudes, of Rolls- 
Royces and religiosity. 


. Not long after our last exchange of letters, T. S. Eliot was 
dining here and I talked to him about you. The Douks are not a subject 
that inerests him, I regret to say . . . He gave me his opinion of all 
Russians. I told him that the Archangel would have agreed with him 
entirely on the subject of Russians. 


. . » The news of the Archangel’s death saddens even me. For of 
course I am a long way from British Columbia. I have an eighteenth- 
century repugnance for ‘enthusiasm,’ and Russians are the classical 
enthusiasts, just as the French are so superbly the reverse, at their best. 
Michael appears to have been notably anti-enthusiasm. The cluttering 
up of the corridors of the — by the Doukhobor rabble may have 
done a great deal of harm . . . (1950-1952). 
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The Archangel of the correspondence, who as an Enemy of the 
“classical enthusiasm” of “The Puritans of the Steppes” (Rude Assign- 
ment, p. 144 et seqq), would have “agreed entirely” with Eliot “on 
the subject of Russians,” was one such immense benignity. 

This friend, companion, and servant of God, and enemy therefor 
of the anti-lewisian gods of time, was a Doukhobor ‘divine ruler’ who 
several thousand members of that sect in western Canada fanatically 
believed was literally the greatest of the archangels of biblical 
reference. 

In his size, and in his incredible gentleness, as in his Doukhobor 
origins, but in no other respect, this immense man was by coincidence 
comically prefigured by the enormous Doukhobor, over which he 
chortled, of Snooty Baronet; looking at him, one also could not help 
recalling the extremely intelligent portrayal, in that work, of Moby 
Dick: of the great white whale as a symbol of the human soul in its 
vast solitary fastnesses which Ahab, seen as a captain of the Massen- 
mensch, had compacted with the insects to track down. 

The Archangel of the Doukhobors, Michael Verigin, was, in 
any case, the overwhelming figure in the fascinating saga “of 
fanaticism and crime, of bombs and beatitudes, of Rolls-Royces and 
religiosity” about which Lewis awaits further intelligence. 

To present, in a short space, a convincing portrait of Michael 
Verigin seems to me impossible. Besides the three passages I have 
quoted, there are many inquiries about him in Lewis's letters: more 
than about any other personality referred to in the correspondence. 
So extraordinary however was Michael Verigin’s life that Lewis's 
questions about him, and solicitude for him, would require many 
pages of explication. Lewis in one letter refers to him as “a most 
wonderful old man” — the sort of accolade “The Enemy” was 
extremely cautious about bestowing on anybody: I can conceive of 
no human being who could have been a more marvelous mortal 
paradigm than Michael Verigin of the great supramundane person- 
ality whose name he bore: and some sense of Verigin’s startling simi- 
larity to his tremendous heavenly namesake seems to have strongly 
communicated itself to Lewis. 

Had this beneficent Archangel of “trans-alpine Canada” fully 


entered the terrific crucible of Lewis's imagination, and emerged as 
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one of the celestial figures in The Trial of Man, one can only specu- 
late Chad Lewis lived to complete that work) upon what the result 
might have been — so enormously transformed and wonderfully 
refined are all the things that entered that amazing furnace of human 
certativity. Only in a work of considerable length, needless to say, 
could one even begin to survey, and seek to analyse adequately, the 
operations of that marvelously refining intellect and genius. 


Indeed, to publish even Lewis’s letters to this writer against 
their entire background, so as to present them in a manner that 
would provide them with maximum intelligibility, would require a 
full-length work: for by their entire background I mean not only 
the letters to which Lewis’s were in response, or the manuscripts 
with which some of them are concerned, but also all the circum- 
stances, so far as those are relevant, in which the letters from Lewis 
were composed. 


Such a presentation of those letters would be many times as 
long as this article; and, cogently executed, with a sufficient under- 
standing of Lewis’s aims, could be a major piece of creative criticism 
viewing, through the spectrum of the letters, Lewis’s published work 
— which itself is a great seamark (immovable and unquenchable, 
even in gurgite vasto) of the age it illuminates. 
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